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Preface 


There were a lot of talk in the old K.u.K. Navy not usually, least of all on our own behalf. 
This may be one reason why nothing related has been published so far about the Austro- 
Hungarian Navy's part in the World War; another is certainly the sadness over its dissolution, but 
and this cannot be emphasized loudly enough, there is nothing to hide, quite the opposite! 

The new official Austria has other concerns than dealing with the last history of that part 
of the Wehrmacht of earlier times, whose promotion the German-Austrians were more concerned 
about than any other people of the existing monarchy, to whom gave plenty of their best. But 
good things should not be completely forgotten and so the following short presentation was 
created. 

Unfortunately, its author, having prematurely become unfit for active sea service, was no 
longer able to take part in the water's edge, but he passionately followed what was happening in 
the fleet and, thanks to the division, was able to work with the Marine Section, later with the 
Army High Command and finally with entrusted with a special mission in Cattaro to collect 
reliable data. 

From the wealth and personal memories, only the most essential were taken out and, 
avoiding all the appropriate accessories of numbers, maps and sketches, a simple representation 
was attempted which, while foregoing gripping descriptions, should still do justice to the demand 
for truth and continuous context. It was difficult to resist the recurring temptation to include 
descriptions that would have illuminated the heroism of our sailors, as they deserved, but in 
order to remain within the intended modest scope, individual deeds had to remain unmentioned. 
This applies in particular to our incomparable submariners and daring sea pilots, who do not shy 
away from any daring venture over storm-torn seas, karst rocks [two-pronged pickaxe] or muddy 
lagoons in the thickest rain of shrapnel, but no less so to the entire Danube Flotilla, whose 
achievements in many ways surpass the previously admired events on the rivers during the 
American Civil War.” 
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It is to be hoped that the old and young comrades will not be offended by the impersonal writing, 
but will recognize their role in the events mentioned. 

The author is a stranger to sensationalism. He is reminded of this when the reader reaches 
the passages that refer to the omissions of the German Grand Admiral von Tirpitz in his epochal 
work “Memories” and those that deal with the naval reorganization in the spring of 1918. The 
book by the American Rear Admiral Sims, "The Victory at Sea", which caused a sensation in 
Anglo-Saxon circles, was also taken into account as far as it concerns the Adriatic and contains 
inaccuracies regarding the submarines in Cattaro. 

As a counterpart to the correction of Tirpitz's remarks, it should be stated that no one 
feels more sincere admiration for the great achievements of the German Navy and remembers the 
German comradeship more gratefully than in Vienna, 


June 1921. The author. 
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Introduction 


Italy's declaration of neutrality immediately following the outbreak of war relegated the 
numerically weak Austro-Hungarian fleet, whose technical composition was only intended to be 
effective in the Mediterranean Sea, to the strictest defensive position within the Adriatic. An 
offensive against the French fleet, reinforced by the English Mediterranean sea squadron, like the 
one based on Malta, was in and of itself forbidden in view of the mutual strength ratio, which 
was estimated to be approximately 1:4.5, but especially due to the consideration of the attitude of 
the western coastal state The Austro-Hungarian fleet command expected sooner or later to join 
the ranks of the enemy. And this was precisely what she had to reckon with in view of the desire 
for sole rule in the Adriatic Sea, which had been increased in Italy using every means of 
propaganda. Even if the political system of the alliance of the three Central European powers 
poorly concealed the deep contradiction with its Italian neighbor for decades, there was still no 
change in the fact that Austria-Hungary was the first applicant in Italy for its coastal possessions 
and thus for its modest share had correctly recognized world traffic and had tailored its naval 
armament to this single case that most sensitively affected its position as a major power. The 
times of higher goals by gaining a foothold in the Aegean Sea were long over, the framework for 
the expansion of the fleet had become increasingly clear and narrowly focused on the sole 
political and strategic purpose of coastal defense.” 
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The fact that the Austro-Hungarian fleet occasionally took part in international actions in 
the Levant and East Asia with recognition and recognition did not exceed this limit by a hair's 
breadth, but was just enough to ensure that its own position as a great power was not forgotten 
Incidentally, it only served to preserve and promote the good spirit of the fleet. 

Given the conditions at the outbreak of war, the firing of the Austro-Hungarian coastal 
areas had to be left almost entirely to the fleet and the discretion of its leader, Admiral Haus, who 
thereby had full freedom of decision within the large lines designated by A.O.K received the war 
aim, but also bore sole responsibility for it. 

It should also be mentioned that if Italy had remained loyal to the Triple Alliance, 
Admiral Haus was appointed leader of the German-Italian-Austrian-Hungarian naval forces in 
the Mediterranean. 

The Danube Flotilla, which organically belonged to the Austro-Hungarian Navy, 
operated as a declared part of the field army in conjunction with separate units and appeared 
offensive on the Sava right from the start. Their activities will be discussed separately from those 
of the fleet. 
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The mobilization of the fleet and all the naval facilities on the coast intended to support it 
initially took place undisturbed. The attempt to escort Austrian and Hungarian merchant ships 
home from at least the closest sea areas bordering the Adriatic had to be abandoned, of course; 
the merchant ships that were in their home ports were sent to the difficult-to-access basins of 
Lake Prokljan near Sebenico and Mar Karin withdrawn and ensured their military shot. The 
larger fleet units that were being built or equipped in unprotected places on the coast, i.e. in 
Monfalcone, Trieste and Fiume, including the battleship “Szent Istvan", which was docked in 
Fiume, were brought to Pola to be completed. 

Apart from the main naval port of Pola, which was only halfway modern on the sea front, 
the fleet was also available only the port of Sebenico, which was designed as a resource station 
of the most modest rank, through extensive laying of mines in its island and cliff-rich area, with 
hardly any fortifications, and on the southern border of the empire the Gulf of, which has been 
fortified very unevenly over the course of time Cattaro is available as a base for operations. 
While Pola was only connected to the interior of the empire by a single-track mainline railway, 
Sebenico and Cattaro were only limited to narrow-gauge rail lines running through Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, whose actual, commendable achievements naturally could not make up for the lack 
of a mainline railway running through the whole of Dalmatia. The Navy transported its military 
goods via the vulnerable sea route and only used the railways for those materials and in those 
cases where shipping via Fiume and reloading would have caused unacceptable loss of time.’ 
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A violent attack by the Anglo-French naval forces, which had the heaviest calibers and 
was well equipped with all the resources necessary for such a purpose, was not to be expected 
with regard to Sebenico and Pola, since neither of the two powers had troops available to achieve 
and exploit a success, but with regard to Cattaros was not beyond the realm of possibility, where 
Montenegrin forces were able to intervene in a very sensitive manner for the defense. In order to 
at least partially compensate for the artillery strength of the Plate Cattaro, which was completely 
inadequate against energetic attacks from the sea, and to combat the Montenegrin batteries, 
which were positioned at a dominant height and were soon also reinforced by modern French 
medium-caliber guns - they were 800-900 meters above the works intended for counteraction. In 
order to facilitate the Vermac Ridge, the three older coastal defenders of the "Monarch" class, 
equipped with relatively heavy equipment, were immediately permanently relocated there. A few 
older cruisers of more than modest operational value were added to them. The majority of the 
The Austro-Hungarian fleet - a total of 12 battleships of very different ages and the "Szent 
Istvan", which was still being refitted, was held by Admiral Haus, with the occasional 
deployment of torpedo flotillas supported by fast cruisers to central and southern Dalmatia, 
united in Pola, whose location, however, provided excellent cover of the two main ports of 
Trieste and Fiume, but also has the disadvantage of being a significant distance from the points 
where enemy action could most likely be expected. 

The majority were only allowed to move away from their base for the sake of an 
important purpose, but under no circumstances were they allowed to be tempted by mere 
demonstrations to risk their strength and difficult-to-obtain material. 

An occasion of the first kind arose on August 7th, in the midst of the commissioning 
work, which was still in full swing.® 
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It was a matter of the German cruisers “Goeben” and “Breslau” lying in Messina, which were 
destined for Constantinople and to which Italy had only granted a short-term stay to replenish 
coal after a successful cruise on the Algerian coast, when they broke through the English - to 
assist or accommodate French cruiser lines if they were forced to withdraw to the Adriatic. 
Although neither England nor France had declared war on Austria-Hungary until then, Admiral 
Haus, of his own decision, set out for the southern Adriatic with the Ist Squadron, which had 
already been commissioned - three ships each of the "Viribus unitis" and the "Radetzky" class. 
The radio messages between the Austro-Hungarian and the German pilot ships misled the 
English and French cruisers, so that "Goeben" and "Breslau" announced at midnight that they 
had successfully bypassed Cape Matapan, continued the journey to the Dardanelles and thanks to 
the advantage they had gained could also carry out unstopped while Admiral Haus led his 
squadron back. 

The decisive role of "Goeben" and "Breslau" in Turkey's rapprochement with the Central 
Powers and their later praiseworthy operations in the Black Sea and the Dardanelles area are well 
known. The successful Austro-Hungarian assistance in the critical period of the departure from 
Messina and in particular The high level of responsibility assumed by Admiral Haus is 
conspicuously not only concealed in the memos of the German Grand Admiral von Tirpik, who, 
due to his position in the Grand Headquarters, must have had detailed knowledge of the event, 
but the events are presented as if the Austrian - Hungarian fleet commanders would have flatly 
rejected his support. 

The next outward-looking measure at sea was the blockade imposed on Montenegro's 
coast immediately after Montenegro declared war. During the exercise, early in the morning on 
August 16th, the older unarmored cruiser “Zenta”, which was barely capable of 17 knots, and the 
torpedo ship “Ulan” were surprised by the French fleet. "Zenta" sank after a heroic fight against 
a numerically superior force, while "Ulan" reached the harbor unscathed thanks to its superior 
speed. 
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The French did nothing to save the survivors of the “Zenta”, among them the dashing 
commander, Frigate Captain Pachner, who escaped to Montenegrin captivity after swimming for 
five hours. The blockade of course had to be abandoned and an attempt was made to eradicate 
the situation by repeatedly laying mines off Antivari, to which the French torpedo destroyer 
"Dague" later fell victim. 

The first appearance of the French fleet in the Adriatic was followed at short intervals by 
four more advances against Cattaro, which turned out to be partly mere demonstrations, partly as 
unsuccessful long-range bombardments with the heaviest ship calibers, but outside the scope of 
the coastal works' equipment consisting only of medium calibers and often only lasted so short 
that our own submarines could not attack. 

As incredibly valuable as the spacious, extensive Gulf of Cattaro was for the defense of 
the Adriatic, its well-known shortcomings immediately became apparent, the smallest of which, 
given the enemy's obvious reluctance to undertake decisive undertakings, was the presence of a 
single exit. On the other hand, the inconvenience of being seen from the Montenegrin heights 
meant that it was impossible to carry out any movements unnoticed during the day and in clear 
weather. The naval depots and workshops had to be moved from Teodo away from the firing 
range of the enemy's mountain gun positions to the narrows of Gjenovic - Kumbor; The 
assumption that influenced the election of Teodo at the time, that Montenegro would be 
supported by less helpful powers and would therefore easily become its master, was corrected by 
the actual circumstances. Although the floating forces stationed in the Gulf suffered no loss as a 
result of the Montenegrin fire, the works on the Vermac were severely affected; The artillery of 
the old coastal defenders did not prove sufficiently effective for the shooting tasks that were very 
different from the conditions of a battle at sea; Only "Radesky", which was sent specifically for 
this purpose in December, thoroughly cleaned up the Montenegrin and French batteries within a 
few days thanks to its modern artillery. Lehtere were not replaced again. "° 
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The deliveries to Montenegro via the only port of Antivari, which was halfway developed 
but was only accessible to smaller ships and was connected to Virpazar by a narrow-gauge 
railway, were carried out fairly regularly over time, in a schematic manner, so to speak, favored 
by the great maritime superiority of the Entente. Before daybreak, one or two steamers appeared 
in the Antivari, which had previously been searched for mines, a strong contingent of larger and 
smaller cruisers far superior to our ships available in Cattaro, in turn covered by light vessels 
against submarines, ensuring that the steamers were unloaded. -The whole convoy disappeared 
before sunset. The only countermeasure that was necessary was air raids on the sprawling ships 
and the materials that were still waiting to be delivered by rail, although quite considerable 
successes were achieved. 

The rigorous surveillance of the Strait of Otranto and maritime traffic to and from the 
Italian Adriatic ports was of course still open to neutral flags - and the supply of Montenegro, 
which was associated with significant material losses, tied up many forces, mainly French, but 
their leader, Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, did not let them go to break the monotony of both tasks 
by advancing against Liffa, Pelagosa, Gravofa, Lagofta and the outer islands off the Spalato 
basin. In the process, however, undefended lighthouses and towns were shelled, some of them 
destroyed, and once a supply of money and hostages were kidnapped from S. Giorgio di Lissa, 
but both were returned, probably at Lapeyrére's behest.(*) Such undertakings, neither militarily 
nor navigationally interesting, approaching at night along the well-lit Italian coast and retreating 
so quickly that not even our torpedo flotillas could intervene, lacked any strategic purpose, and 
also failed to encourage parts of the Austro-Hungarian fleet to pursue attempts that were 
hopeless in advance to tempt and could only make an impression on a sensation-hungry lay 
audience in the familiar, exaggerated form of newspaper reports - they were typical thrusts into 
the void! 


*) Compare the end of Section V." 
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But they also came to a sudden and final end when, despite the most unfavorable weather and sea 
conditions, our little "U 12", Kommandant Linienschiffsleutnant Lieutenant Egon Lerch, finally 
managed to seriously damage the flag ship "Jean Bart" near the island of Safeno on December 
21st. No larger French ship appeared on the east coast of the Adriatic. At the end of September, 
the submarines on both sides had already begun their operations in the southern Adriatic, 
although our small, actually outdated types were initially decidedly unlucky. On the other side, 
much more powerful ones came into action, but they achieved no success either, neither against 
the transport ships sailing between the three points of Pola, Sebenico and Cattaro nor against the 
ships carrying island traffic. 

On December 20th, the French submarine “Curie” was sunk while attempting to force the 
harbor entrance to Pola and its crew was captured. The boat itself was used in our service after it 
had been lifted and thoroughly repaired. 

The cruiser “Kaiserin Elisabeth" had remained in Tsingtao and took part in the defense 
against the Japanese.(*) When he had exhausted the ammunition for his larger guns, he was sunk 
by his own crew, who continued to fight on land, taking the light calibers with them, until the 
surrender of the base, which had become inevitable. --- November 5, 1914 also led them into 
Japanese captivity. 


*) The last detailed orders that could be delivered to the commander in July were to make themselves 
available to the German commander of Tsingtao for a possible defense of the base. The cruiser was therefore given a 
"combat post" there. In response to Japan's unexpected ultimatum to Germany, German diplomacy urged that 
Austria-Hungary remain neutral towards Japan. Consequence: necessity for our senior authorities to provide safe 
conduct for the ship with Japan to Shanghai, where disarmament was to take place under neutral, i.e. Chinese, 
supervision. It was with a heavy heart that Emperor Franz Joseph gave his consent, and the execution was in 
progress when the naval attaché in Berlin, on a casual official visit to the German headquarters, heard Kaiser 
Wilhelm's conviction that "K. Elisabeth" would fight bravely in Tsingtao!'” 
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Before the end of 1914, the campaign to maintain Italian neutrality resulted in our 
consent to the establishment of Italy in Valona. This event, which was poorly discussed in public, 
let alone appreciated for its significance, deteriorated the military and especially the maritime 
situation of Austria and Hungary to a very alarming extent. Italy had bargained for the previously 
unsuccessfully sought fortress on the eastern bank in the only usable, natural and easy-to-design 
port on the Albanian coast in exchange for a lent of vague promises, something that both 
England and France had recently vigorously opposed as the foundation stone for future claims to 
a mare clausum had pronounced. The key to Albania and subsequently to the Western Balkans 
had slipped out of our hands; Brindisi, which had been developed into a military port with great 
effort in recent years, had found the missing counterpart in Valona, barely 60 nautical miles (118 
kilometers) away, for full control of the Otranto Strait! The establishment of Italy in the spacious 
bay also meant a strengthening against Greece, whose Ionian island Besik could now also be 
threatened from the north. The elimination of Greek claims to the small island of Saseno, off 
Valona, was a minor, albeit symptomatic, side effect. 

The first months of 1915 passed as larger ships from the French fleet no longer appeared 
north of the Otranto narrows, except on the provisioning trips to Untivari, quieter than their 
predecessors. 


"Upon the immediate report to Vienna, all measures were quickly taken to make amends for the unfortunate mistake 
made by the German authorities, which primarily included the fact that Austria-Hungary, without being challenged, 
now had to act against Japan, of which there were hardly 3 Days before, it was barely possible to give orders and 
counter-orders to the ship's commander, who was rescued from an almost impossibly embarrassing situation The 
Austrian diplomatic missions in Beijing and Tokyo were in a downright shameful situation, all the more shameful 
since Germany, thanks to the intervention of Grand Admiral von Tirpit, left the Japanese challenge unanswered with 
justifiable pride. "? 
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At this time, England had already committed most of its Mediterranean squadron to the 
unpromising Dardanelles operation. On the night of March Ist, a separate torpedo boat group 
took the Montenegrin royal yacht "Rumija" out of the port of Antivari, sank it outside of it and 
also caused extensive damage to the port facilities. The surprised crew of the port came too late 
to take preventive action. 

Various incidents on the Montenegrin side caused the army authorities to encourage 
attacks by airmen on Cetinje as a retaliatory measure. Admiral Haus, on the other hand, objected 
to the obvious danger that in this case some neutral diplomatic missions could be affected, and 
his view prevailed. The period of relative calm was used to implement measures that were 
recognized as urgent to supplement active coastal defense and establish new air bases and signal 
stations - the negotiations with Italy left hardly any theoretical doubt about the immediate future. 

In February and March, the attack on the Dardanelles, which was begun by Anglo-French 
naval forces, but without the participation of a contingent of troops, attracted deserved attention 
and caused a certain amount of unrest, especially in German circles. Even though people there 
had full confidence in the defense led by Germans, on the one hand there was something too 
important at stake and their material resources were worryingly limited - it was an open secret 
how much effort and loss of time it cost, war supplies, themselves only in tiny quantities to bring 
them to Turkey, so that all sorts of plans to provide assistance had not been hatched. One of them, 
whose authorship has not yet been established with certainty, but which conveyed the view of a 
high-ranking German diplomat to Admiral Haus through the tortuous path of a private letter from 
an Austrian personality, demanded nothing less than that the Austro-Hungarian fleet was to 
break through and “attack the rear” of the Anglo-French forces in front of the Dardanelles. "4 
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On the one hand, the simplest prerequisites for the success of the escape from the Adriatic and a 
battle to be fought after a 1000 nautical mile journey without the possibility of replenishment, the 
return and, on the other hand, the consequences of a possible setback were treated with such self- 
satisfied carelessness about these technical details that the author's complete uncloudedness by 
any knowledge of the matter was beyond doubt. But since at the same time a transparent scheme 
was drawing the Austro-Hungarian fleet commander to inactivity, he did not let the effort bother 
him, but in a light way he pointed out the complete hopelessness of the idea In the same way, to 
communicate to its author and at the same time suggest what a heavy responsibility the Austro- 
Hungarian fleet bears towards its own country. Unfortunately, the sending of at least 1 or 2 
submarines to the Dardanelles, as officially suggested by Germany, was completely impossible, 
because at the critical time Out of our whopping six boats, only 3 were operational for weeks *). 
This certainly sad fact is enough to explain the negative answer. 

The poor numbers of our submarine flotilla, the cause of which will be discussed later, 
gave rise to the question of temporary help from Germany, which had been given the five boats 
under construction there for Austro-Hungarian account at the outbreak of war. In fact, in the 
spring of 1915, small German submarines were brought to Pola in dismantled condition, 
assembled here and handed over partly to Austria-Hungary and partly to Turkey. Later, i.e. From 
the summer of 1915, German submarine departments were set up in Pola and Cattaro using the 
available resources; their operational use was reserved for the German admiral staff. 


*) To correct a derogatory passage in v. Tirpitz, "Memoirs", which goes so far as to approach our certainly 
dashing submarine officers and crew with the remark that the boats would possibly be manned and led by Germans. 
And again the German Grand Admiral fails to mention the above, which he certainly knew Reason for rejection! 

„There is no mention of the “diplomatic” Dardanelles relief project in the otherwise extremely detailed book 
Tirpitz. 
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The larger type boats came to sea under their own power. 

One of our own submarines, U 5, led by Lieutenant von Trapp, sank the French armored 
cruiser "Léon Gambetta" in the Strait of Otranto on the night of April 26th and 27th. The French 
losses due to our naval resources, complete loss of 1 armored cruiser, torpedo boat destroyer and 
submarine, severe incommissioning of a battleship for months, destruction of the batteries given 
to Montenegro, while the only counter success was the sinking of the older cruiser “Zenta”, and 
the heavy material sacrifices for the only partially successful supply of the ally in the Black 
Mountains explain the undertone of relief that clearly sounded in a daily order issued by Admiral 
Lapeyrére after Italy's entry into the war.'° 
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II. Events in the fleet after Italy declared war 


Italy's declaration of war, which had been hanging in the air for weeks, became known to 
the fleet on May 23rd at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. That same evening, under the personal 
leadership of Admiral Haus, the Main body in Pola and the subdivisions distributed in central 
Dalmatia set out to bombard the coastal areas between the mouth of the Po and Barletta, but 
mainly the most important operational objects on the railway that ran close to the shore on long 
routes and thereby disrupt the Italian mobilization and deployment. In order to keep his actual 
flagship, the modern, high-quality battleship “Viribus unitis”, out of the danger of a mine 
explosion or submarine attack, the admiral had crossed over to the "Habsburg", which belonged 
to the older class, and took her to the Spike. Seaplanes accompanied the majority, a special group 
of such aircraft operated against the Po and lagoon area around Venice. 

This attack, well prepared in every detail and based on surprise, was a complete success. 
The fortified Ancona and the recently expanded torpedo boat station Porto Corsini were badly 
damaged; the destruction caused at several points along the coastal railway delayed the enemy's 
deployment by about 14 days, which benefited the Isonzo front, which was still so weak at the 
time. The whole operation also brought about an immediately recognizable moral success that 
should not be underestimated; the losses were limited to a few very insignificant damages to the 
cruiser "Novara" and the torpedo boat "80", on which the only minor casualties occurred. 

Of the details, only the following are mentioned. After midnight, the main group that had 
set off from Pola sighted an Italian airship heading east, illuminated it with searchlights, 
whereupon its own aircraft forced it to turn back quickly.” 
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The fact that this nighttime encounter took our naval forces completely by surprise allows no 
other conclusion than that the Italian reporting service and the handling of alarm orders must 
have been quite incomplete at the time. After completing the bombardment of Dieste and 
Manfredonia, a three-unit torpedo vehicle group operating in the south met two similar Italian 
vehicles near Cape Gargano, sank one of them, “Turbine,” and took its crew prisoner; The 
second enemy vessel only escaped the same fate through the intervention from the north of the 
newest Italian cruiser “Libia” and an auxiliary cruiser. An attack on these two, artillery-far 
superior ships in full daylight was of course impossible for our light torpedo vehicles. “Turbine" 
had struck the national flag and hoisted the white one - the only case of its kind during the entire 
naval war. No matter how much they wished, there was no sign of the rest of the Italian fleet on 
May 24th. 

After the attack, which was accompanied by such resounding success, the bulk of our 
fleet was left to wait for a favorable opportunity to supplement the strategic defense with tactical, 
lightning-like strikes, or, if they were united, to pull off a few heavy English attacks and also 
French units were now supposed to rally opponents at least six times their strength to a violent 
attack, to parry it, and even to sacrifice themselves in an emergency. 

Italy's entry into the war made the maritime situation extremely aggravated. In the north, 
the lagoon area around Grado, including Monfalcone, had been cleared in line with our land 
front, thereby offering the enemy the opportunity to completely protect themselves against sea 
influences by developing the existing inland canals into a coherent system. To set up efficient 
access roads for the right wing of his army front that could be accessed from the air. A single 
puncture was enough to connect the lagoon area of resource-rich Venice, which enjoys the 
calmness of the sea in all weather conditions, which is necessary for loading and unloading, with 
that of Primero and Rofega, which was also done with commendable skill and perseverance, 
along with the deepening of some canals.'® 
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The Gulf of Trieste itself was laid with mines first by us, then by the Italians; However, heavy 
seas and irregular currents were equally unpredictable in their ability to withstand mines and 
enemy mines, so that it was only navigable in the parts that had first been cleared. The murky 
waters of the Gulf also prevented aircraft from searching for mines. While in the north the 
above-mentioned lagoon connections and the immediate establishment of Italian attack batteries 
east of Grado initially made the tasks of the army front more difficult, in the south the future 
openness of Brindisi, Valona and Tarentum, which was somewhat more distant but was all the 
more abundantly supplied and well-fortified, brought the English and French fleet units, but 
especially their light forces, submarines and aircraft, bear witness to a sum of the most valuable 
advantages, which were initially directed against the fleet, but also indirectly against the Austro- 
Hungarian army units operating there with our advance into Montenegro and Albania. This 
barrier meant that the Strait of Otranto could be made almost hermetically sealed and compacted 
in a very sensitive way, even for submarines. Italy's excellent ports west of Cape Santa Maria di 
Leuca were sufficient to absorb the inflows coming from all oceans, and the almost complete 
abandonment of the sea route along its east coast was not difficult for Italy. 

The next answer to our action of May 24th was about a week later with unsuccessful 
attacks by Italian airships against Pola and the merchant ships withdrawn to Lake Prokljan; 
Again a week later, the airship “Citta di Ferrara” tried to damage some important objects in 
Fiume, which did not succeed, but an aircraft that had been taken up by Pola in pursuit, Fiihrer 
Linienschiffsleutnant Klafing, crashed the one west of Lussin; Torpedo boats captured the crew. 
Finally, we should also mention the shooting down of the Italian airship "Citta di Jesi" in the 
Pola sea area at the beginning of August, which fell into our hands along with its crew.” 
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This meant that the operations of the Italian airships against our sea front ended without success. 

Mixed English-French-Italian fleet detachments, up to a strength of some twenty units, 
twice attacked the central and southern Dalmatian beacons in June, and the second time three 
Italian armored cruisers attempted to damage the Castelnuovo-Gravosa railway line by 
bombarding it for 20 minutes, but the bombardment was quite harmless. The English and French 
seem to have realized the futility of these unsuccessful trips to practice shooting, which 
consumed coal and ammunition, because the next operation in July against Ragusa Vecchia, 
where another unsuccessful bombardment of the railway line was attempted and the 
disembarkation and re-embarkation of the the landing corps of some lighter units on the island of 
Giuppana was carried out as a purely Italian operation. After it was aborted, however, the lead 
ship, the armored cruiser Garibaldi, was sunk "by our U 4", commanded by 
Linienschiffsleutnant Singule, which had taken up an attack position with others from Cattaro. 
This meant that the operations of larger Italian ships against the east coast also stopped until 
October 2nd, 1918. 

In the northernmost part of the Adriatic, our submarines and mines caused the Italians 
considerable losses. In the summer of 1915, the former lost one armored cruiser (Amalfi), one 
torpedo boat and one submarine, while the latter lost one torpedo boat and one submarine. 

On 17 and 18 June, the bombardments of the Tagliamento estuary and the port facilities 
of Pesaro, Rimini and Fano were carried out by our own light forces, mainly with the aim of 
damaging these bases of the enemy flotillas. 

In the second half of June, the offensive mine warfare on both sides began - strangely 
enough, almost at the same time.” 
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As modern navigational equipment allows offensive minefields to be laid with sufficient 
precision for the safety of one's own ships, even at night, by fast-moving vessels, but in some 
cases one's own ships do not even need to be taken into account, laying even larger fields 
ultimately only remained a question of materials. For a while, the Austro-Hungarian fleet had a 
certain superiority in this branch of the war thanks to the submarines with mine-laying 
equipment provided by Germany, until the opponents also equipped themselves with similar 
equipment. Mine warfare placed significant demands not only on the flotillas specially 
designated for this purpose, but especially on our still few in number naval aviation, in order to 
report newly laid enemy mine lines or any gaps that had arisen in our own mine lines. 

Italian offensive minefields were found in the first summer of the war, primarily on the 
western Istrian coast, and a connection with the purely demonstrative appearance of light Italian 
forces in sight of our coast, which was not accompanied by any action, was soon apparent. 

A strange operation, the ultimate aim of which was never understood, was the occupation 
of the island of Pelagosa by Italian naval troops, which began with the capture of six defenseless 
Austrian lighthouse keepers before mid-July; the facilities aimed at providing defensive 
capabilities suggested permanent intentions. Now Pelagosa, when in rapid communication with 
the Dalmatian islands and the east coast, has a certain value for the defender of light as a forward 
lookout post against the open Italian coast and the group of the Tremiti Islands, but for the 
preparation of an attack on the Dalmatian coast, which is covered by several rows of 
mountainous islands, the narrow Pelagosa is neither suitable as an observation point nor even as 
a base, since it offers only a very limited anchorage, which is only sufficient in fine sunny 
weather. Frequent, sharp reconnaissance by our naval aircraft, followed by one by a torpedo 
flotilla, established not only the presence of light fortifications and a radio station, but also the 
stationing of Italian submarines there, so that the final assumption is not unjustified that the 
entire Italian operation was carried out with the aim of luring Austro-Hungarian naval units to 
attack, thereby giving the Italian submarines an opportunity to intervene successfully.”! 
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However, the opposite happened: a submarine commanded by Linienschiffsleutnant von Trapp 
sank an Italian submarine, the "Nereide", close to Pelagosa. Soon afterwards, light units 
reconnoitring again discovered that the island had apparently been evacuated in a hurry, where 
the Italians had left behind some supplies and an unburied corpse. In any case, the continued 
disruption caused by our naval aircraft and submarines contributed effectively to the enemy's 
decision to evacuate. 

The union of English and French submarines, light cruisers and other vessels suitable for 
small-scale warfare in Brindisi soon made itself felt through their more frequent appearance from 
the summer of 1915 onwards. At the beginning of June, the English cruiser "Dublin" was 
seriously damaged by our "U 4", Linienschiffsleutnant Singule. 

It was not until August that the first losses occurred, which were initially limited to the 
"U 12" under the command of Linienschiffsleutnant Egon Lerch, which was sunk during an 
operation against Malamocco, and the "U 13", which was first rammed by an Italian auxiliary 
cruiser on the west coast, pursued the next day by the French destroyer Bisson and sunk by its 
own crew due to irreparable immobility. The commander of the latter, Linienschiffsleutnant 
Strnad, sank with his boat, and the crew was taken on by “Biffon’’. 

With the gradual advance of the right wing of the Italian army, the question arose as to 
whether and how the fleet could intervene directly to support our extreme left wing, which was 
struggling against superior numbers. The fleet commander sent a senior naval officer to the 
Isonzo Army on his own initiative to discuss the situation, but the troop commanders declined 
the offer of support from ships. The reasons for this were the nature of the karst region, which 
was inaccessible by direct fire from the sea, and the rapid change in tactical combat conditions, 
which could even lead to a danger in the absence of a continuous, direct connection between the 
ships and troops, who were invisible to one another.” 
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Given the increasing mine contamination of the waters in question and the constant danger of 
submarine attacks, extensive security measures using torpedo boats would have had to be taken 
to protect the ships firing indirectly. In the summer of 1915, as there was no escort service to 
Albania at that time, such security groups could still have been provided. After the participation 
of heavy ships was rejected, the Navy could only participate in the fighting by providing medium 
and light artillery from its reserves and ammunition supplies, but tactically only through the 
intervention of the naval aviation stationed in Trieste. The latter, under the command of 
Linienschiff - Leutnants Banfield, also gained well-deserved fame in this field of activity that 
was far removed from their field of activity. 

After the Italians disappeared from Pelagosa, enemy shipping operations in the Adriatic 
almost completely ceased, and the use of the fleet was again limited to the war with mines, 
submarines and seaplanes that never lasted, even for a day. It was not until the late autumn of 
1915 and the following winter that the retreat of the defeated Serbs to the Montenegrin-Albanian 
coast, from where they were to be taken to rest stations partly via Italy and partly via Corfu, that 
the opportunity for further intervention was provided, but the conditions for this proved 
extremely difficult, much more difficult than a glance at the map of that stretch of coast would 
suggest. 

The remnants of the Serbian army were to be expected in small groups, distributed at 
various points between Dulcigno and Durazzo, and could be brought in small squadrons to either 
Valona or Brindisi within a few hours under the powerful fire of the English-French-Italian naval 
forces. A real prevention of these transports by cruisers and larger ships was not possible due to 
the superiority of the enemy at sea, so the greatest possible disruption had to be sought by 
torpedo flotillas and submarines.” 
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But both weapons were seriously hindered by the extremely unfavourable weather and sea 
conditions that year. The small submarines, which had reached the limit of their material 
capacity after more than a year of hard service, were still so limited in number that the route in 
question could not be manned with the desired density. Even when the difficulties caused by the 
well-known weather divide at Antivari had been successfully overcome, the heavy seas in the 
shallow Drin Gulf often made it impossible to maintain an observation post, let alone remain 
submerged for any length of time. But even in the best case scenario, the fast-moving vessels 
used to transport the Serbs were still able to evade the slow submarines. Torpedo flotillas, on the 
other hand, could naturally only be used for night-time advances, but not for longer-term 
crossings. 

Under these adverse circumstances, even reliable information about the enemy, who 
understandably operated mainly at night, as transmitted by our own radio stations in almost 
uninterrupted succession, could not be provided to the desired extent. Nevertheless, on 
December 5th a detachment led by the cruiser "Novara", commanded by Linienschiffskapitan 
von Horthy, succeeded in sinking several steamers and sailing ships loaded with provisions and 
other supplies in the roadstead of S. Giovanni di Medua, a loss that hit the remnants of the 
Serbian army and the Montenegrins hard at a moment of greatest need. On the same day the 
French submarine "Fresnel" was sunk and its crew captured after brave resistance. 

At the end of November and in December a few other small successes were achieved in 
the sea area of the Otranto Strait to the north of Valona, the sinking of an Italian small auxiliary 
cruiser, an armed steamer, a motor schooner and the destroyer "Intrepido", so that the hard work 
of our submarines and light vessels at least found encouraging reward.” 
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Unfortunately, the end of the year also brought the loss of two torpedo vessels during an 
operation against Durazzo led by the cruiser "Helgoland", which had begun promisingly during 
the night with the sinking of the French submarine "Monge". Again, this time off Durazzo, 
several transport ships were sunk by artillery fire; when leaving the roadstead, first "Lika" and 
immediately afterwards "Triglav", which had rushed to help, came across enemy mines; the 
former sank in the roadstead, the latter was taken into tow in a serious condition. Since the 
retreat of the whole group was threatened by far stronger enemy forces that had already come 
into sight and only the development of full speed gave hope of counteracting the otherwise 
superiority, the crew sank the towed vessel as ordered. Despite the fiercest opposition from two 
enemy groups threatening the retreat from the north and northeast, the leader of the entire 
operation, Linienschiffskapitain Seik, managed to break through the encirclement through a series 
of skilful maneuvers carried out in cold blood during hours of firefighting, and to bring the 
cruiser and the two remaining torpedo vessels to their home port of Sebenico the following 
morning without serious damage. 

With the occupation of Montenegro and part of Albania in 1916, new tasks arose for the 
fleet command, which placed the activity of the flotillas and the technical resources of the navy 
under a severe, long-term test. Parts of the fleet took an effective part in breaking the 
Montenegrin resistance by firing from the Bay of Teodo and from the sea. As the troops 
advanced, they had to be content with accompanying the advances made by the latter for various 
reasons. On the other hand, they had taken on tasks that were all the more difficult to solve, as 
the material resources for this were even more limited than the time allowed for their completion. 
Clearing enemy mine installations that had yet to be explored, laying new mine lines and other 
underwater weapons, creating and marking reliable passageways, new sea flights, observation 
and radio stations - all of this had to be completed as quickly as possible in order to be able to 
resume shipping traffic.” 
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This itself had to be carried out under escort by torpedo vehicles and boats, and was very slow 
partly because of the neglected condition of the merchant steamers, which were overloaded after 
a long period of inactivity and sometimes put into service with insufficient crew, partly because 
of their inferior fuel and because traveling in a joint formation is only possible at the speed of the 
slowest ship, which meant that the engines of the escort vessels, which were not equipped for 
such low speeds, suffered greatly. 

From then on, only the sea traffic from Fiume could meet the mass requirements of the 
army administration, due to the danger in the open areas near Cape Planka (between Sebenico 
and Spalato) and on the Ragusa-Cattaro route, the land route via Bosnia-Herzegovina had 
previously been preferred for smaller needs. The latter was now only used for smaller troop 
shipments and the transport of particularly valuable goods. In central Dalmatia, the maritime 
district command of Sebenico provided security and escort, and from Curzola to the 
southernmost point, the cruiser flotilla command in the Gulf of Cattaro took over the military- 
maritime control of shipping traffic to Albania. Maintaining it was the prerequisite for all 
operations to be carried out in this resource-poor, road-poor country. The fact that it succeeded 
for a good two and a half years with relatively few casualties is no small achievement of the fleet 
in general and of its divisions operating in southern Dalmatia in particular. In continuous, quiet 
work, which was soon made more difficult by a lack of materials, it not only mastered the 
countless technical difficulties, but also managed, through its strict watch and offensive 
operations undertaken at every opportunity, even if they were carried out with only the most 
modest forces and resources due to necessity, to prevent the combined enemy naval forces, 
which were so far superior, from taking major action.”° 
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The pathological appearance of our opponents at sea, as Grand Admiral Haus aptly described 
their reluctance to put an end to our sea traffic with Albania with a single display of force that 
was possible at any time, can only be explained by their reservations about the possible 
consequences of energetic action, reservations that seemed understandable to a certain extent in 
view of their previous bad experiences in the Adriatic, but cannot be considered valid in view of 
their overwhelming surplus of forces. Undoubtedly, a certain idiosyncrasy played a decisive role 
in their restraint, which was to our advantage, as each participant preferred to expect the others to 
make any major sacrifices in terms of heavier ships. The previous credit of the Austro-Hungarian 
fleet in terms of material and moral successes achieved continued to have an effect. 

In recognition of the importance of the new tasks in the extreme south, Grand Admiral 
Haus had already moved the Cruiser Flotilla Command, which was in charge of most of the 
torpedo and submarine flotillas, to the Gulf of Cattaro before the attack on the Lovcen, gave its 
commander, Vice Admiral Fiedler, the necessary expanded operational powers and entrusted 
him with the naval and military supervision of maritime traffic in southern Dalmatian and 
Albanian waters, which also included the coastal and port services already discussed above. The 
duties to be performed by the Cruiser Flotilla Command were varied enough. During the course 
of 1916, units under his command also carried out three bombardments of the Italian coastal 
railway at S. Dito, Giuglia nova and the airship station at Molfetta, all with good success and 
without any losses of their own. Enemy naval forces either did not appear at all or appeared too 
late and timidly. 

The A.O.K. had originally considered a demonstrative action by the fleet when the 
offensive from South Tyrol began. However, Grand Admiral Haus argued that a purely 
demonstrative action against the Denedig sea fortifications would not promise any real success 
that would be commensurate with the considerable expenditure of ammunition and coal, and that 
it would be absolutely necessary to deploy such a large number of torpedo vehicles and boats to 
protect the large demonstrating ships against the Italian defenses, which had been significantly 
strengthened since May 24, 1914 (expansion and densification of minefields, increase in the 
number of Italian submarines), that the fire of the newly launched sea traffic to Albania could no 
longer be guaranteed for some time.” 
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The demonstration of the ships was therefore cancelled and the Navy only participated in an 
army aviation operation against Venice by means of naval aviation groups at the start of the 
offensive. 

Our uninterrupted submarine activity, aimed at blocking the connection between Valona 
and the Italian ports and at blocking the Otranto Strait, served to relieve the pressure on the 
troops operating in the south and, given the enemy's efforts to prevent this, resulted in some 
successes that should not be underestimated, such as the sinking of an Italian auxiliary cruiser 
and transport steamer, the destroyers "Impetuoso", "Renaudin" and "Fourche". In July, the 
cruiser "Novara" also succeeded in sinking several of the mostly English patrol steamers 
operating there and damaging others during an advance into the Otranto Strait. On the other hand, 
in May we lost "U 6", Lieutenant von Falkhausen, which got caught in a sea in the narrows of 
Otranto and was blown off by its own crew, and in October "U 16", Lieutenant Zopa, which was 
forced to surface in the Otranto Strait and sunk in battle against enemy units. The enemy 
continued to try to disrupt the unloading and loading operations off Durazzo by means of 
offensive mines, aircraft and attacks by motor boats equipped with torpedoes. Two steamers also 
fell victim. The anchorage, which was somewhat secured by sea barricades, was only sufficient 
for a small number of steamers. Due to weather and other circumstances, however, it was 
occasionally necessary to allow transports to remain outside the barricade for a short time. This 
detail and the reference to the necessity of checking the access route between banks and reefs 
each time before announced ships enter for new enemy mines and displaced mines by our own 
ship may throw some light on the various difficulties associated with the handling of the port 
service and the adherence to the movement plan.”® 
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Prolonged bad weather and the sea, which was only slightly reduced by the sunken ships acting 
as breakwaters, temporarily created critical situations for the supply of Albania. The cruiser 
flotilla command is credited with successfully overcoming these situations. 

Enemy submarine operations against Cattaro in the central and northern Adriatic resulted 
in the loss of a total of four boats, one English and one French, and two Italian, including 
"Giacinto Pullino", under whose captured crew the defector Sauro was discovered and given his 
well-deserved punishment. Our torpedo vessels "Csepel" and "Magnet" were damaged by enemy 
submarines, but were soon able to return to service. 

In the summer of 1916, reports came in from various sources about allegedly planned, 
violent attacks on Cattaro, which had gained even greater importance as the starting point of the 
submarine trade war in the Mediterranean, but they ultimately proved to be biased news spread 
by the enemy - in their way a counterpart to the famous "reliable" news of the previous year 
about enemy fleet actions on the west coast of Istria, with which parts of the fleet had been 
wanted to lure them into mine-infested areas. 

On this occasion, it should not go unmentioned that the closer contact with the extremely 
hostile population of Montenegro and the mostly highly unreliable Albanian coastal inhabitants 
made the leaking of information unavoidable despite the most careful countermeasures. What is 
even worse, the beginnings of the intrigues fomented from outside, which later led to such sad 
consequences, undoubtedly also date back to the same occasion. 

Like December of the previous year, December 1916 also ended with an advance, this 
time by three torpedo vessels under the command of Korvettenkapiténs Novotny, against the 
Otranto Strait, in which two power steamers were destroyed, and a lucky retreat battle without 
loss against twice the number of enemy ships, in the course of which two enemy destroyers were 
set on fire. 
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In 1916, the German submarines, whose number and size were still barely sufficient for 
the tasks of coastal defense and protecting the army's supply service, were unable to take part in 
the trade war waged with great success in the Mediterranean. 

In 1916, the Austro-Hungarian naval aviation was extremely successful in its attacks. In 
the south, Valona was a grateful target, and the Cattaro squadron, led by Linienschiffsleutnant 
Konjovic, was not deterred from attacking it, even by the constantly increasing number of 
defensive batteries. The seaplane "L 135", piloted by Fregattenleutnant Zelezny, destroyed the 
French submarine "Foucault" near Spike d'Ostro. In the north, the Jesi airfield near Ancona, and 
in particular the military and railway facilities of Venice-Mestre, were repeatedly attacked with 
great success, the Campalto airfield and an airship were destroyed and troop movements from 
there were seriously disrupted. In the autumn, naval aircraft destroyed a considerable number of 
motorboats in the San Marco basin, a whole fleet of newly completed lagoon vessels and the 
shipyards in Chioggia in night attacks. Emperor Charles issued an order as soon as he took over 
the army high command, directing all air operations extending beyond the immediate combat 
zone on the Isonzofrant into Venice to his approval, which was to be requested on a case-by-case 
basis - a ban in the majority of cases. This order, which was due to Vatican influence, meant that 
we were no longer allowed to keep a constant eye on the activities of the most important 
weapons and equipment base, which was closest to our land and sea front, and to stop its 
activities at important moments. 

The fourth year of the calendar war, 1917, was marked by a shortage in all areas of need, 
which was becoming increasingly noticeable in a sudden rise. The need for a tighter 
concentration and concentration of all the Reich's forces became more and more urgent, but also 
more difficult to implement. Both of these factors forced us to prevent our opponents from 
approaching.*” 
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Both of these things were designed to prevent our opponents from using the resources of the 
entire globe, which were still in abundance at the time and which were open to them through 
their control of the seas, or at least to make it considerably more difficult. In this respect, only 
one means could bring about a certain balance: unrestricted submarine warfare, which had 
become an emergency law due to the unheard-of breaches of international law committed by our 
opponents. When weighing up all the possibilities, there was no doubt that the declaration of 
ruthless submarine trade war could and probably would be the reason for America to openly join 
the side of the Entente powers. As things stood, this possibility could not be accepted lightly - if 
the titanic struggle of the Central Powers for the lives of their peoples, into which the malicious 
response of the opponents to the German Kaiser's offer of peace in December 1916 had again 
poured stinging poison, was not to end in shameful self-abandonment. The superior naval power 
of the enemy had so far prevented the victorious land powers from ending the defensive struggle 
imposed on them in a way that was honorable for both sides, so it was only a hard but logical 
dictate of necessity to try, as a last resort, to strike the Entente and with it its peoples at their 
common root. If this succeeded to a sufficient extent*), before America could set up a large force 
of troops, train them and bring them to Europe, then there could hardly be any doubt that the 
Quadruple Alliance would end the war victoriously. And there was much to suggest that it would 
succeed. In any case, it was necessary to act quickly, because, to mention just one important 
factor in the calculation of world shipping capacity, American shipbuilding had already begun to 
develop in the most magnificent style - the failure of the spring of 1916**) was already clearly 
evident! 


*) The American Admiral Sims reveals in his book "The Victory at Sea" that in April 1917 the initiated 
English circles, Admiralty and Cabinet, understood the situation in England to be such that if a means of combating 
the German U-boats, which had been sought in vain until now, was not soon found, England and her allies would 
have to make peace by November Ist at the latest. He himself was downright dismayed at the real figures for the 
reduction in submarines, which had been anxiously kept from the public. A more thorough confirmation of the 
similar statements of English personalities which had already been made public before his book was published is not 
conceivable.*! 
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For Grand Admiral Haus, who always had a clear view of the ultimate, simple reason for 
everything that was happening, and who also had the ability to search for and critically weigh up 
all concrete factors in great detail, the conviction had long existed that unrestricted submarine 
warfare was inevitable and that the sooner the better. Appointed by Emperor Karl to the decisive 
Crown Council at the end of January, he supported, in full agreement with the then Chief of the 
Austro-Hungarian General Staff, Field Marshal Baron von Conrad, joining the step planned by 
Germany with the full weight of his objective personality. 

A few days after the decision to join the German campaign, the brilliant Grand Admiral 
Haus was struck down by an acute illness - the unanimous opinion of the fleet was the hardest 
blow that could have struck them! 

Admiral Njegovan took his place; to relieve him, the naval section was made independent; 
when its head, Vice Admiral von Kailer, Haus's proven, understanding colleague, also died less 
than three months later, the organization returned to the tried and tested organization of the naval 
command, which combined executive and administrative powers in one hand and which always 
took into account the actual size of the entire navy and enabled the best possible use of all forces. 

The beginning of unrestricted submarine warfare naturally required a further acceleration 
in the slow delivery of new boats built according to German plans. 


**) Discussed in detail in Tirpitz's "Memoirs" and since then also recognized several times by the English. 
Finally, the letter from the English Grand Admiral Lord John Fisher to Tirpik from the spring of 1916, printed in 
Austrian newspapers, should also be mentioned as a contribution to the assessment of the whole question of 
submarine warfare, in which the same Lord Fisher, who carried out the reorganization of the English fleet with the 
main aim of fighting Germany, assured his former, but personally highly esteemed counterpart that if he had been in 
Tirpitz's position he would have acted exactly as he did, i.e. he would have advocated the most severe submarine 
warfare.” 
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The increased supply of fuel for submarines to Germany, the basic condition for their increased 
activity, also caused serious concern. For this purpose, Austria-Hungary changed the entire 
processing and economic distribution of crude oil, which imposed considerable sacrifices on the 
hinterland. The hoped-for exploitation of the Romanian oil mines, which had been severely 
destroyed by the Entente before the German-Austrian-Hungarian occupation, was delayed 
because reconstruction and new drilling took longer than expected. Finally, all of the difficulties 
outlined here were overcome and the successes of the first months of the intensified submarine 
war significantly exceeded the average figure of 600,000 tons calculated by the German 
Admiralty Staff. 

As expected, the enemy doubled their defensive efforts by using all possible technical 
means. Heavy naval vessels equipped with contact mines, partly anchored in suitable places, 
partly towed by their own armed steamers, mostly provided by England; a mass deployment of 
fast vessels equipped with heavy underwater bombs and listening devices that detect the 
propeller noise of submerged submarines; guarding of certain sea routes by aircraft and even 
airships, both equipped with radio equipment and set up for dropping bombs; a constantly 
improving system of surveillance ships and stations set up on the coast that received distress 
calls from ships under attack and, at the same time, radioed warnings and instructions for 
individual ships or ships sailing under cover; in short, an ingenious organization, working 
smoothly and reliably primarily under English leadership, covered the restricted areas*) 
announced by Germany in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

*) The announcement of restricted areas and strips of land left open as access to neutral ports, which arose 
out of consideration for neutrals, was in a certain respect a mistake, as it unintentionally gave subsequent indirect 
recognition to the establishment of "war zones" practiced by the English at the beginning of the war in violation of 


international law, instead of the only effective blockade that was permitted. °° 


Winterhalder, Oest. - ung. Kriegsmarine 3 
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The armament of the merchant ships with light and medium guns forced the U-boats to 
attack only with Torpedos, which in some circumstances considerably shortened their crossing 
time; on the other hand, the estimated 12,000 guns and correspondingly many crews tied up a 
considerable amount of material and energy, which was largely diverted from our opponents' 
land fronts. It was noticeable, however, that from the summer of 1917 onwards almost only 
convoys led by destroyers were travelling, which of course was much more difficult to attack 
successfully. *) 

The blocking measures in the Strait of Otranto had also been noticeably tightened, and it 
was becoming increasingly difficult for the German and Austro-Hungarian U-boats to break 
through. On April 24th, some of our torpedo boats sank an Italian steamer there and in doing so 
gained some clues about the grouping of the defense forces. On May 15th, the three cruisers 
"Novara", "Helgoland" and "Saida", and separately the torpedo vessels "Csepel" and "Balaton" 
led by Korvettenkapitän Prince Liechtenstein, attacked the restricted zone at night. The result 
was very Satisfactory. According to enemy reports, 14 surveillance steamers, one Italian 
merchant steamer and one torpedo boat destroyer each, lying off Lehen were destroyed. 
According to our own observations, a further 6 surveillance steamers and 2 merchant steamers 
were also set on fire. 

As expected, both groups encountered superior forces rushed in from Brindisi and Valona, 
consisting of Italian, French and English cruisers and very modern large destroyers. While the 
group of vessels that had advanced less deeply and therefore turned back a little earlier soon 
succeeded in shaking off their pursuers in a fierce fight without damage or loss near Durazzo, 
whose naval battery also began to fire, the cruisers led by Linienschiffskapitén von Horthy had to 
endure a fierce battle lasting several hours against the cruisers in front of them and the large 
destroyers pressing in from behind, in which the superiority of the enemy's caliber was felt less 
than the considerable superiority of the enemy's numbers. 


*) Admiral Sims shows that the introduction of the obligatory convoy system in principle is the most 
effective, indeed the decisive, measure for reducing the number of sinkings. We cannot help but agree with his 
+o 34 
view. 
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An enemy submarine was also encountered, but was not taken into consideration. Aircraft 
on both sides also went into action, and reports from their own aircraft had informed the 
commander of the cruiser group of the enemy's position before they had even sighted it. The gun 
battle had reached its critical climax when several hits rendered the "Novara"'s engines unusable, 
so that "Saida" had to take the cruiser in tow, while "Helgoland" covered this maneuver by 
fighting alone, when the flagship "St. Georg" of the cruiser flotilla commander, Rear Admiral 
Hansa, followed by "Budapest" and several torpedo boats became visible on the horizon. The 
enemy ships, led by an Italian admiral embarked on the English cruiser "Dartmouth", turned 
away at that moment and disappeared at high speed towards the south. 

The "Novara", which was the most badly damaged, regained full combat capability 
within 10 days, the other two cruisers had only minor damage; the personnel losses on our ships 
amounted to 17 dead and 54 wounded, including Linienschiffskapitén von Horthy. 

The enemy command ship was torpedoed by a German submarine that had gone into 
standby mode, but reached Brindisi with the support of the other cruisers. 

The whole operation, carried out with as much foresight as courage, made the movements 
of our and the allied submarines considerably easier for some time. The 72 English prisoners of 
war brought back from the destroyed surveillance steamers behaved very cautiously, but their 
scant statements nevertheless provided some valuable clues for the future. 

On May 25, heavily armed monitors that had previously been hidden in the lagoons went 
into action for the first time to support the Italian attack on our high positions west of Trieste.” 
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Seaplane attacks and the actions of a small submarine belonging to the local defense of Trieste 
caused them to quickly retreat to their hiding place, but they regularly reappeared during the 
subsequent battles of the Isonzo. Their appearance was a surprise attributable to the ban on air 
operations against Venice; once they had settled in the lagoons, they could not be reached from 
the sea due to the already discussed conditions of naval weapons and mines in the Gulf of Trieste. 

In the first days of June, the torpedo vessel "Wildfang" sank in the northern Adriatic as a 
result of an explosion, the cause of which, whether a mine or a torpedo shot, remains unknown. 

In the summer of 1917, the earlier, albeit fruitless, activity at sea was replaced by an 
extremely active Italian aviation operation against Pola and later Trieste. On moonlit nights, 
entire squadrons repeatedly appeared over Pola and bombed the town and harbor for hours, but 
the damage caused mainly to private property in the town, while the damage to military objects 
was minor, but the ships remained completely unscathed. Our own aircraft, naval and land 
artillery intervened to defend against the attack. Only after these Italian attacks had been 
repeated could permission from Emperor Charles be obtained for retaliatory flights against 
Venice; the protection of churches and outstanding monuments of art was once again strictly 
ordered and was practiced conscientiously by our naval aviation from the very beginning. 

During the 11th Battle of the Isonzo in August, Italian lighter vessels demonstrated near 
Cape Salvore, but withdrew again as soon as our torpedo boat units appeared. 

AS a major operation against the Trieste area from the lagoons in connection with the air 
raids could not be ruled out, the old coastal defenders “Wien" and ’Budapest", which were no 
longer needed in the Gulf of Cattaro, were sent to Trieste in September; the Italian attackers now 
turned their attention away from the city and towards the two ships. "Wien" did indeed suffer 
damage from a bomb exploding underwater, but this was soon repaired and only required a 
temporary absence from Trieste.*° 
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In the autumn of 1917, the first and only attack by an Italian air squadron on the Gulf of 
Cattaro took place, causing only insignificant damage to the wooded area and to two torpedo 
boats. It only served as a warning; the flotillas were anchored at greater intervals, and certain 
supply ships were anchored in very remote bays. 

The fleet's participation in the victorious offensive against Italy was limited, in 
accordance with the circumstances, to its own demonstrative ship movements on the Istrian coast 
in order to draw attention to the wing leaning against the sea, and the provision of a small lagoon 
flotilla intended for transport purposes. 

Only when the Italian army front began to falter was it possible for torpedo boats to 
intervene on the Sdobba by firing artillery fire due to the existing mine contamination, and on 
November Ist Grado was occupied by landed naval troops. The minefields were then cleared and 
the access to the lagoons, which had been blocked by the Italians during their hasty retreat by 
sinking old vehicles, was cleared. During the pursuit, the lagoon canals were of great importance 
as a supply route, but in the months of November and December, which were full of bad weather, 
the difficulties of the wind and sea from the eastern half of the compass rose, which were 
exposed to no protection and therefore often unusable, soon became apparent. 

The naval aviation *) of Trieste took part in the expulsion of the Italians from the Karst 
plateau of Dobrdo, just as they had in the previous defensive battles west of the Hermada, by 
extremely dashing day and night attacks, inflicting heavy losses on the Italian troops by 
carelessly descending deep into the air. 


*) Unfortunately, there is not enough space here to pay due tribute to our entire self-sacrificing and 
incomparably capable naval aviation corps. In attack and defense, in the tenacious, tireless fulfillment of daily duties, 
in initiative action and quick-witted exploitation of a thousand different situations, it has certainly also accomplished 
feats with heroic sacrifice, the worthy description of which would fill volumes.*” 
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They also took part in the pursuit in the first few days. 

The advance of our left wing of the army was supported as far as possible from the sea by 
"Vienna" and "Budapest", then by lighter units specially called up for this purpose. During the 
successful attack on Italian batteries at Cortellazzo, they were confronted by enemy naval forces 
coming from Venice, which, however, withdrew again after a few changes in position. When our 
offensive stopped on the Piave, the fleet's task was limited to keeping the sea route clear up to 
the points where it broke into the lagoons and securing the transports, similar to the Albanian 
coast. Attempts were made to support our own troops in their battles on the lower Piave with 
artillery fire, but this soon had to be abandoned because of the great distance. 

The inactivity of our opponents at sea during the entire period from the end of October to 
the end of the year is striking; it is certainly not a cheap retrospective remark that a serious 
advance undertaken with the deployment of significant forces, regardless of whether in the south 
or north of the Adriatic, would have had a positive effect on Italy, at least internally, if it had 
been granted even just a local success. Did the opponents doubt the possibility of the latter or 
were they afraid of the invasion? The fact is that the Austro-Hungarian fleet had been expecting 
some major defensive action on land since the beginning of the advance. 

The abstinence of the Italian fleet in particular in the use of large ships went hand in hand 
with the development of its tools for guerrilla warfare. Motorboats with torpedo equipment were 
supplied in increasing numbers and constantly improved by the industry fed by the rich resources 
of the Allies. Our own was prevented from delivering a similar weapon by the bitter lack of 
material, which was barely sufficient for the most urgent repairs.*® 
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Unfortunately, one such small vessel, which penetrated behind the breakwaters of the new port 
of Trieste on December 10th on a rainy, dark night, caused the first major loss by sinking "Wien' 
with a torpedo. 

In 1917, the number of our submarines had finally increased to such an extent that they 
were able to participate successfully in the war outside the Adriatic. In keeping with their size, 
their field of activity extended to the Gulf of Taranto, the Sicilian waters and the waters between 
this island, Cape Matapan and as far as the African coast, where one of them also bombarded 
Italian fortifications. "U 30", commanded by Linienschiffsleutnant Fahndrich, was lost during 
one such crossing. 

In the second half of the year, i.e. In July, the first signs of a loosening of discipline 
appeared among the crews of the heavy ships in Pola. This was expressed in loud demonstrations 
of dissatisfaction with the inadequacy, or rather monotony, of the food, which could not be 
remedied despite all efforts. The fleet commander considered leniency to be more appropriate 
than the imposition of deterrent punishments and hoped to have a calming effect on the crews by 
ordering detailed instructions and in particular by emphasizing the comparison with the far 
greater hardships that their comrades on the land front had endured, especially in terms of food. 
In terms of time, these nevertheless worrying phenomena coincided with the open and physical 
mutiny and sabotage that occurred on the German High Seas Fleet, which was suppressed there 
with severity. In both cases, the operational inactivity of the large ships certainly encouraged the 
subversive work from the hinterland. Much sadder than those noisy demonstrations, however, 
was the shameful escape of torpedo boat 11 to the enemy on October 5th, from Sebenico to 
Recanati. An unprecedented case in the history of the Austro-Hungarian fleet, which was only 
made possible by the overpowering of the two officers at night, when the boat had taken up a 
designated anchorage outside the harbor for a few hours rest. 

The fleet's hopes, tied to the victorious offensive on land, of being able to take action on 
its part, beckoned for a while in a tempting and promising way with the possibility of a joint 
operation against Venice! — improved the mood of the crews and caused the concerns of the 
fleet command, which had been aroused by the above-mentioned cases, to fade into the 
background. *° 
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However, only superficially, because in order to strengthen good spirit and discipline, detailed 
investigations into the cause of the evil were carried out before any drastic measures were 
decided upon. 

The beginning of 1918, after the secret but all the more lovingly cherished hopes for 
Venice by almost everyone in the fleet had remained unfulfilled and a feeling of disappointment 
had thus arisen, had added two further worries to those arising from the ever more pressing 
shortage of material: the navy also lacked human material, which was particularly noticeable in 
the workforce of the naval arsenals, and there was a threat of disintegration from the hinterland! 
A strike that broke out at the end of January by the arsenal workers in Pola, who were actually 
only formally organized as military personnel, and was accompanied by isolated demonstrations 
by ship crews, was soon settled amicably, as it turned out that the naval administration had 
already prepared for most of the requests put forward, but even then the influence of the war- 
weary elements in the interior was evident, who, contrary to the efforts of the responsible party 
leaders, were able to provoke strikes here and there. For Pola's own hard-working arsenal 
workers, who were mostly made up of native elements and who were on rations like all military 
personnel on land and sea, the comparison with the better-paid workers of the German submarine 
division, who were favored by generous donations, was a reason for dissatisfaction. Shortly after 
the Austrian workers had been calmed down, however, the German workforce also began to 
unravel, so that the German naval command decided to send its own surveillance unit to Pola. 

A situation that initially appeared extremely critical was created in the Gulf of Cattaro by 
the mutiny that broke out on February 1st on the flag ship "St. Georg", on the depot ship "Gäa" 
and in the naval land facilities in Kumbor-Gjenovic and which, through open threats of heavy 
artillery fire, finally spread to the torpedo flotilla and the other naval facilities. The motives for 
this were given as unjustified complaints about inadequate food, clothing and the lack of leave 
for the crew compared to the officers.*° 
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The deployment of troops from the naval port area and the surrounding area and the influence of 
the officers in the units of the torpedo flotilla, who, following the example of the commander of 
the cruiser "Helgoland", Linienfchiffskapitan Heyffler, succeeded in removing the latter from the 
center of the movement on the second day, collecting them in the bay of Rifano and from there 
organizing a joint operation with the land troops against the mutineers, in which the most senior 
commander of the German submarines present had also offered to take part, and finally the 
arrival of a battleship division from Pola put an end to the mutiny before 48 hours had passed 
and the enemy had become aware of this favorable opportunity for an attack. The mutinous crew 
had indeed declared, and this must be expressly emphasized, one day after the outbreak of the 
mutiny that in the event of an enemy attack they would immediately return to obedience to their 
former commanders and do their duty against the enemy, but just a few hours later a negligent 
sea ensign of the reserve came forward under the pretense of an understanding with the "brothers 
in Pola, in France, Russia and Italy" and proposed that he would lead the ships to Italy. The 
better part of the crew became timid, and when a land battery effectively fired on the blockship 
"Kronprinz Rudolf" which was being led by mutineers from its post in an outer bay towards the 
anchorage of Gjenovic, the ringleaders became indecisive and thus the psychological moment for 
the officers of the torpedo flotilla to bring the loyal and temporarily intimidated back to order. 
The dishonourable sea ensign, who fantasized about a great historical role, managed to escape to 
Italy in an airplane at the last moment. The danger was great, because bloody uprisings had just 
broken out in neighbouring Montenegro, and their suppression would have taken no small part.“ 
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The danger was great, for bloody uprisings had just broken out in neighboring 
Montenegro, the suppression of which required considerable forces, and even if the majority of 
the mutineers may have been serious in their assurances during the first 24 hours that they 
wanted to fight against the external enemy, the prevention of greater evil was only due to the fact 
that the radio messages they sent on the second afternoon to the socialist leaders at home and 
abroad, including to Count Michael Károlyi, evidently neither reached their address nor were 
they known or at least understood by the enemy. 

As a result of the disciplinary deficiencies that had arisen in large parts of the Navy, a 
series of new measures were now taken. Admiral Njegovan was replaced by Linienschiffskapitan 
von Horthy, who was well known for his great successes as a commander of smaller units and 
was simultaneously promoted to rear admiral. However, the freedom of action of the fleet 
command was restricted by the order that orders for "larger operations will be sent to him by the 
flag officer placed at the disposal of the Supreme Commander". Furthermore, the entire 
administrative work of the naval section in Vienna was assigned, and a senior flag officer, Vice- 
Admiral von Keil, was appointed as an intermediary between the fleet command and the naval 
section and the Supreme Commander, i.e. the Emperor and King himself. There will be more to 
be said about this and related reorganizations later. 

The elimination of the obviously disobedient and dubious crew elements essentially 
required the disarmament of some larger ships such as the "Monarch", "St. Georg", "Kaiser Karl 
VI", whose guns, as far as they were usable for land purposes, were handed over to the army 
administration; the older three battleships of the “Habsburg” class also had to be taken out of 
service in order to meet the needs of the torpedo and submarine flotillas and finally also the tasks 
in the lower Danube, the Black Sea and even in the Russian rivers; a small part of the released 
crews went to the naval arsenals to cover the most urgent need for workers.” 
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Finally, only ten battleships remained of the heavy ships, these still temporarily combined in 
Pola, the light fast cruisers, the torpedo and submarine flotillas in service, but a submarine search 
flotilla had been set up since the beginning of the year, although numerically very modest, and 
soon working with good success. 

The decision to disarm larger ships was made easier by the continuing inactivity of the 
enemy fleet of battleships and armored cruisers, of which the French and occasionally some 
English units, based on Corfu since Greece's forced accession to the Entente, had taken up an 
excellent sally position in every respect towards the Adriatic. 

The example first set by the British fleet in the North Sea, avoiding the use of their own 
battleships against coastal fortifications, restricting themselves to observing and holding the 
German High Seas Fleet in check, sealing off the sea routes and engaging in guerrilla warfare, 
thus allowing their overwhelming superiority to work from a distance and over time, was, as the 
course of the four years of war clearly showed, also made a basic principle in the Adriatic against 
Austria-Hungary. Our opponents did not spare any means of defence against the U-boat 
operations from the Adriatic, which were felt badly, and an official Italian propaganda 
publication, to pick just one, gives the number of surveillance steamers alone, most of which 
carry nets, is 2000! 

The enemy submarine operations did not only extend to our sea connection with Albania, 
where the troop-transporting steamer "Linz" fell victim to them in February, but also to the 
central and northern Adriatic, including the Quarnero and Quarnerolo, for which the Italians had 
more than sufficient numbers of excellent pilots at their disposal in the form of their traditionally 
active fishermen, the Chioggiotes, and probably also in the form of defectors. Nevertheless, 
thanks to the activities of the Austro-Hungarian submarine search flotilla, their actual successes 
remained quite modest in 1918. The latter has recorded several sinkings of enemy submarines by 
heavy underwater bombs.“ 
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As the successful destruction of a submerged boat is usually only recognized by the appearance 
of extensive oil stains, there is no reliable data on the flag, names and probably also the number 
of enemy submarines put out of action by our searchers. Despite the understandable secrecy of 
the enemy on this point, there are fairly certain indications that we have achieved a far greater 
number of sinkings than the five previously assumed, compared to which the loss of the steamer 
"Pelagosa", which belonged to the search flotilla, is not a heavy blow. 

Proof that the spirit of enterprise still lived on, despite all kinds of misunderstandings and 
adversities, was provided by the daring surprise attack on Ancona in the spring, which was small 
in scale in itself. After receiving reliable information that several submarines were there, a 
detachment of volunteers was formed with Lieutenant-General Veith at the helm with the task of 
landing near Ancona, sneaking into the harbor and disabling the submarines with hand grenades 
and explosive cans. The attack failed, however, as the small group landed too far north, lost a 
day, and the submarines had left the harbor in the meantime. After a night march, arriving in 
Ancona in broad daylight, the group was only recognized as enemy in the harbor itself and taken 
prisoner. 

The new difficulties for our own and German submarines to get through the Otranto 
Strait prompted the new fleet commander to prepare another large-scale relief operation with the 
deployment of a large group of fast-moving units, which would then have been picked up by 
battleships as they retreated. This time, the fastest battleships had to be deployed, because it was 
to be expected that the enemy, drawing on the experience of the battle of May 15, 1917, would 
deploy stronger forces than then, i.e. armored cruisers, in order to at least destroy the cruisers and 
vessels returning from an attack on the surveillance vessels. According to the new organization, 
the fleet commander had to first obtain the approval of his supreme commander in presenting his 
plan of operations before he could begin the preparations, which would take a certain amount of 
time. 
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After the attack group, which was to be formed from cruisers and torpedo vessels, and the three 
battleships of the "Erzherzog Karl" type had assembled in the Gulf of Cattaro, the four 
battleships of the "Diribus" class, designated as the receiving group, had to leave Pola in two 
squadrons with 24 hours between them and head for various points, from where they had to 
arrive at a point suitable for covering the retreat of the attack group at a certain hour. As a 
security measure during the crossing from Pola to the intermediate points, only a very few 
torpedo boats could be assigned to the dreadnoughts, as the escort of the ongoing transports to 
southern Dalmatia and Albania could not be interrupted. The first squadron with the fleet flag 
ship "Viribus unitis" reached its intermediate position unmolested; when the second squadron 
was off the island of Gruica at first light on 10 June, “Szent Istvan” was launched with two 
torpedoes by a small Italian motor vessel lying in wait there and sank after the hope of towing 
the ship to a harbour had to be abandoned due to increasing water ingress and they had to content 
themselves with rescuing the crew. After receiving a radio report of this event, the fleet 
commander still considered carrying out the operation. The hazy south-eastern weather made the 
operation more difficult due to the lack of reconnaissance by naval aircraft, but it could also have 
had a favourable effect in that the enemy's sighting was also severely hampered and the surprise 
was thus more likely to succeed. Then a radio message came from one of the forward 
reconnaissance torpedo boats that the entire French battle fleet was approaching from Corfu on a 
northwesterly course. After that, the whole operation was painfully abandoned. The remaining 
three dreadnoughts returned to Pola unchallenged. The enemy may have tried to prevent their 
retreat with small means, but they refrained from sending out a large force as it did not fit into 
their clearly defined plan. The bitter tendency to attribute all the vicissitudes of war to treason or 
at least a criminally careless statement was indulged this time too, and it was alluded to that the 
circle of those in the know had become too large for a surprise operation as a result of the 
obligation to first obtain permission in Baden.” 
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However, one simple fact is enough to undermine such unfounded, merely hysterically 
disgusting speculation: according to its captain, the Italian motorboat that torpedoed the "Szent 
Istvan" on June 10th had been lying in wait night after night for a full month near Gruica, where 
several routes between important points in the northern Adriatic and the Dalmatian islands cross! 
Everything else is self-explanatory. It saw the "Viritus Unitis" group, did not manage to launch, 
but brought the highly important message to its home port early on June 9th, from where it 
immediately set off for Brindisi, Valona and Corfu. "Two Austro-Hungarian dreadnoughts 
sighted near Gruica heading south" - that must have been enough to send the hornet flying. The 
time when our alert outpost became aware of the approach of the French fleet also fits perfectly 
with this natural explanation. 

For the first time, and precisely in an act of caution that dictated the separate march of the 
four precious dreadnoughts, the young, dashing admiral lost the luck that was once indispensable 
to the art of war - he turned quite decisively away from our weapons! 

The invigorating effect that the impending major action had on the fleet evaporated when 
it was abandoned; the loss of the beautiful battleship contributed to creating a depressed mood 
and making the ground even more receptive to the seeds of war weariness that were approaching 
ever more closely from the hinterland. And again the smaller units, which were sent on 
expeditions to the enemy coast, accompanied by consistently successful skirmishes, proved to be 
tougher against the poison of contagion than the large ships condemned to inactivity. 

Our U-boat flotillas continued to demonstrate their quiet activity inside and outside the 
Adriatic, even despite all the difficulties in the narrows of Otranto. "U 23", Linienfchiffsleutnant 
Bézard, was lost in February in the southern Adriatic, "U 20", Linienfchiffsleutnant Ludwig 
Müller, in July in the northern Adriatic, both lost without a trace.“ 
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Mass enemy air raids, sometimes repeated several times a day and at the same place, 
continued during the favorable season. They did not cause any significant damage and the 
relatively best successes were achieved by English aircraft flying from the southern Italian bases 
against the vehicles and objects in the Gulf of Cattaro, until their leader, surprised by a 
thunderstorm, was taken prisoner by us. After that, the English air squadrons also stayed away. 
Although no significant damage was caused in Pola, it was noticeable that the air raids were 
carried out noticeably better than in the previous year *). 

Our own naval aircraft remained mainly active in defence and reconnaissance, those in 
the northern Adriatic intervened as before to support the land front, and the Dalmatian naval air 
stations carried out raids against the Apulian water main and power stations, which are important 
for the water supply to Taranto and are all located quite far inland. 

The preparations for major army operations planned in Albania during the malaria-free 
season had required increased shipping traffic since the end of spring and therefore increased 
security measures to ward off the evidently great persistence of enemy submarines and aircraft in 
attacking the convoys. Despite all the material difficulties, Commodore Heyfler, the leader of 
the fleet detachments maintained in the Gulf of Cattaro, successfully reorganized the escort 
service according to new principles that he had gained from the experience of a two-year service 
in various positions in southern Dalmatia. 


*) The explanation only emerged with Sims' publication that in the summer of 1918, at the request of the 
Italian government, American air squadrons were stationed in Pescara and Porto Corsini. Since none of the 
American aircraft fell into our hands, but all of the enemy aircraft bore the same color insignia, the presence of the 
Americans went unnoticed.” 
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The war situation in Albania had just taken a more favourable turn at the end of the summer 
when the events of the last decade of September on the Bulgarian front caused our entire Balkan 
front to collapse. The retreat from Albania became inevitable in October and was made more 
difficult by Serbian, Albanian and Montenegrin bands. 

On the sea side, on October 2nd, the event occurred that had been expected for 21⁄2 years - 
the bombardment of Durazzo! It was carried out by Italian and English cruisers, covered by a 
large number of destroyers and a number of large American motor vessels never encountered 
before, without any danger to the attackers, given the inadequate artillery defences of the plateau 
against long-range naval guns, but was aborted when the only Austro-Hungarian submarine 
present, U-28 *), commanded by Linienschiffsleutnant Rigele, managed to torpedo an English 
cruiser despite the aforementioned belt of fire from vessels. The damage caused to the town was 
not great, the fires were soon extinguished, but the sinking of a transport steamer and the damage 
to several others was felt to be more serious. Our transport fleet and loading facilities were not 
sufficient to bring back the considerable army supplies in the next three weeks, and even the 
evacuation of the wounded and sick encountered the greatest difficulties, all the more so because 
the most spacious hospital ship had to be beached and blown up due to a mine leak. Our torpedo 
and submarine flotilla covered the return transports with good success; since the fall of Bulgaria, 
the forays of our submarines into the Mediterranean, which had been carried out as planned 
throughout the summer despite all the tightening of the Otranto barrier without a single loss, 
were naturally stopped and the submarines were used for firing duty on the Durazzo-Cattaro 
route. 


*) Sims states that since July, 36 American search boats had been stationed in Govino Bay on Corfu. The 
report of the American station commander, which he quoted, that the search boats sank two Austrian submarines off 
Durazzo on October 2nd, is evidence of the serious self-deception of the officers concerned, who perhaps mistook 
the explosions of mines laid out by underwater bombs for those of submarines. As already mentioned, the presence 
of the American submarine searchers in the southern Adriatic was not discovered until October 2nd.** 
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The internal political currents that had become increasingly violent after the state act of October 
16th were spreading with increasing speed to the fleet. For the first time since it was re-founded 
by Archduke Marimilian and Tegetthoff, national cries of war were heard within the navy; the 
common goal of defending the benefit of a sea coast was lost in the concern of getting to the 
homeland in order to save what was possible there! 

The reports from the fleet commander, the cruiser flotilla commander and the 
commanders of the naval districts, which arrived shortly before the end of October, agreed that 
the force had been lost, that the collapse of the navy was inevitable, that Germans, Magyars, 
Czechs and Poles were demanding to return home, while the Slav majority of the coastal 
countries were openly on the side of the South Slav state that was just being formed. 

Under the pressure of internal and external circumstances, Emperor Charles decided, 
recommended by his naval and military advisors and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to hand 
over the fleet and naval property to the South Slav National Council, while preserving the rights 
of all other nation states. 

On the orders of the Emperor and King, the red-white-red flag, which had never been 
raised, was lowered, and the Slavic tricolor was raised in its place for a short time on November 
1, 1918. The end of the fleet was a done deal before the armistice of Villa Giusti was even 
signed! 
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Even before the partial mobilization against Serbia, the Danube Flotilla was distributed to 
the Point Brod (two monitors and one patrol boat), Zemun (four monitors and two patrol boats), 
and finally Pancsova (two patrol boats intended for observation duties), and placed under the 
command of the relevant army sector commanders. 

At the outbreak of war, the Danube Flotilla was commanded by Fregattenkapitin Grund, 
then from October 1, 1914 to November 1917 by Linienschiffskapitén Lucich, then until its 
recall to Hungary in the autumn of 1918 by Konteradmiral Wickerhauser and finally by 
Korvettenkapitän Wulff, who had already led the flotilla temporarily from September 15 to 
October 1, 1914. 

Since Serbia did not have a river flotilla and the Russian armed steamers avoided contact 
with our combat vessels, one of the many tasks facing a river flotilla, the elimination of its own 
kind, was omitted, but the others, such as fighting enemy troops and military equipment on land, 
preparing and supporting our own river crossings, preventing enemy operations and assisting in 
other troop operations, were extraordinarily varied and varied, all the more so as the English, 
French and Russians made it their business to support Serbia with all possible material for 
passive river defense, especially artillery and mines. 

During 1914, the Danube flotilla's battlefield was limited to the Sava stretch from the 
mouth of the Drina to Belgrade and on the Danube to about Semendria.”° 
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The offensive combat activity began for the Danube group based on Zemun on the night 
of 28-29 July with a bombardment of the Belgrade bridgehead, for the Sava group a day later 
with a close reconnaissance of the Brod-Mitrovica route and continued in almost uninterrupted 
succession for the former until 17 August, for the latter until 29 August. In these actions, which 
put the performance of men and equipment to a tough test, the monitors surprise appearance 
always proved to be the most effective, while the advantages of the defender operating in well- 
concealed, fixed land positions became apparent wherever the lightly armored battleships, which 
had no flat- or steep-track guns heavier than 12 centimeters and were also mostly limited to their 
own fire observation, needed a long time to achieve success. 

The number of monitors, especially those of the Sava group, would have had to be 
multiplied in order to meet all the requirements of the operating troops, and this, as well as the 
technical difficulties of communicating by radio, was usually only possible with higher 
commands --- the monitor group commanders often had to make independent decisions. 

The weakening of our own front in Syrmia and Banat due to the shift of large forces to 
the Russian theater of war also limited the Danube flotilla to defensive tasks, especially when the 
water level fell unusually low at the end of August, so that the Sava group was only just able to 
reach a mooring upstream of the most dangerous point, the ford of Raca, while the navigability 
of the Sava stretch from Belgrade upstream ceased below Kupinovo. The Sava stretch Raca - 
Kupinovo was thus without protection from our ships for the duration of the siege and was 
guarded almost entirely only by militia formations. The Serbs took advantage of the favorable 
circumstances to launch a counter-offensive, which began with the crossing of military bridges at 
Novoselo and Kupinovo. The attempted crossing near Belgrade itself during the night of 
September 7-8 failed due to the vigilance of the monitors in front of Zemun, who also covered 
the withdrawal from the area, initiated the reoccupation that soon followed and began 
bombarding Belgrade again in mid-September.”! 
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The patrol boats stationed in Pancsova were blown up on 10 September on the orders of 
the military station commander there, as their retreat was cut off. 

On the Serbian side, the time had been sufficient to lay mines in the waters around 
Belgrade and further along the middle reaches of the Sava, which from then on caused the 
monitors a lot of trouble, especially the heavy Russian sea mines. Even the reinforcement of the 
existing Sava group by two more monitors when the water level was rising in the last days of 
September required great caution. The months of October, November and the first half of 
December placed very significant demands on the flotilla due to the army operations along the 
Sava and Danube as far as Grocka. On October 23, the monitor "Temes" sank as a result of a 
mine explosion during the return journey from a night-time operation against Skela. Officers and 
most of the crew were rescued. This loss was compensated for by the arrival of the newly built 
monitor "Enns" a day later. 

When the retreat from Serbia via the Sava and Danube had to be ordered on December 10, 
the monitors covered the retreat in front of Belgrade and at the two flanking points Grocka and 
Sabac, picked up the rear guards, salvaged a lot of floating and other material and finally 
destroyed everything that the enemy could have used as a means of crossing. The Serbian forces 
pushed forward sharply at Grocka, but suffered heavy losses from three monitors intervening 
there and were ultimately no longer sufficient for an energetic follow-up attack across the 
Danube or Sava; so they contented themselves with blowing up the railway bridge near Belgrade 
again, so thoroughly that not even a single person could cross it. 

Monitor "Szamos" went to Brod over the winter with an armed steamer, and the other 
monitors, after salvaging several steamers and tugs that had remained behind near Kévevara and 
Pancfova, left for Budapest for repairs and maintenance before the onset of icing.” 
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The Danube Flotilla had given so much evidence of its importance during the war events 
of 1914 that, in addition to the “Inn”, a sister ship of the “Enns”, which was completed at the turn 
of the year, two more monitors, six stronger patrol boats were put into accelerated construction, 
six steamers were purchased and armed, and a separate fleet of ships for mine work - offensive 
and defensive - was set up. The Linienfchiffsleutnante Rudmann and von Zwierkowski made 
outstanding contributions to the entire river mine system. 

At the beginning of spring 1915, the flotilla took up its positions again at Ujvidék and 
Zemur, from where regular round trips and reconnaissance trips as well as occasional 
bombardments of the Serbian defenses under English command were carried out. On May 15, an 
older patrol boat used for gunfire observation sank in one of these as a result of a shell hit. 

Due to the shortage of ammunition in Turkey, the attempt to send a steamer with 
ammunition to the Bulgarian border, which had already been abandoned as hopeless in 
December, was repeated in the spring of 1915. Lieutenant Bészl and a crew made up of 
volunteers undertook the daring mission on the steamer Belgrade on the night of March 30th. It 
ended with the explosion of the ship, which, as far as can be determined later, had first been 
immobilized by a mine and then set on fire by Serbian shore batteries, near Ritopek. Only a few 
surviving sailors reached the Hungarian shore. 

On the night of April 23rd, an English motorboat carrying torpedoes had unsuccessfully 
attacked the monitor "Körös" lying off Zemun*), otherwise only enemy aircraft were a nuisance 
throughout the summer and autumn, but these did not cause any damage to the flotilla units. 


*) As "Körös" changed her berth, the legend of the sinking of the monitor arose, which 
was readily believed by the enemy, and for which the captain of the motorboat was even 
awarded prize money by a high English court!” 
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The new monitors "Temes" and "Sava" joined the flotilla in the summer. 

When the offensive against Serbia was resumed, the Danube flotilla, which was part of 
the 3rd Austro-Hungarian Army and, after its further advance into the interior, was directly 
subordinated to the supreme command of the German Field Marshal von Mackensen, went into 
full operation again on October 6th. It played an outstanding role in forcing the crossing of the 
Danube and Sava, for which the fleet command had also provided 250 sailors with Danube 
experience as rowers, and in the capture of Belgrade after three days of bitter struggle and the 
subsequent fighting until October 10th. Brod's group had also advanced down the Sava in fierce 
but successful fighting. The battles for possession of Belgrade were made very difficult by the 
extensive minefields, but the flotilla managed to cut the ignition cables of the observation mines 
in time, the contact mines were less dangerous thanks to the flood, so that no unit was lost; 
"Temes", "Maros" and "Leitha" had suffered major damage in the battle with the heavy batteries, 
but were kept afloat by the auxiliary ships equipped with pumping systems and towed out of the 
area of fire. 

The next task, the clearing of the various branches of the river from mines, was delayed 
by the stormy Koffava, a strong wind blowing gustily against the direction of the river, but was 
still completed in time to escort the numerous barges destined for a large bridge of ships at 
Kévevara to the place. 

With the seizure of the right bank of the Danube, the fighting activity of the Danube 
flotilla ended for the time being and its field of operations shifted to the lower Danube. In 
conjunction with the army's pioneer platoons, the entire route from Belgrade to Orsova was 
a less than 14 days and a safe channel was marked so that shipping could 
resume. 
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On October 29th the entire flotilla had already assembled in Orsova, and by taking 
advantage of the flood waters a safe route had been created through the Iron Gate, away from the 
large mine barrier at Gurava that had been erected by the Russians with Romanian tolerance, and 
on October 30th the first ammunition transport was able to leave under the cover of monitors for 
Com Palanka, from where a rail line led to Turkey. The long-awaited connection with Turkey 
had finally been established! 

The appearance of the Danube flotilla in Orsova and the crossing of the Iron Gate 
[Eisernen Cores] clearly made a strong impression on Romania and the Russians. The former 
withdrew the parts of their flotilla that had been stationed at Turnseverin, along with all floating 
equipment, as quickly as possible towards Galah, while the armed Russian steamers fled under 
the Romanian flag to Romanian ports, where some of them were disarmed. 

The complete removal of the minefield at Guravai, which had become very dangerous 
again when the water receded, required the most strenuous work, but thanks to the energy 
expended, progressed so satisfactorily quickly that transport to the Bulgarian ports could be 
maintained at a smooth pace, an achievement that did not fail to impress the newly allied 
Bulgarians. However, haste was urgently required, as the time of possible thawing was 
dangerously close. 

At this critical moment in the first days of December, when the flotilla was in need of 
repairs, there was reliable information about a planned Russian operation, starting from Reni and 
aimed at the Bulgarian border area east of Rutschuk, which had to be forestalled at all costs. The 
flotilla was therefore assembled in front of Rutschuk and a shoe service was organized there in 
conjunction with Bulgarian troops. The timely arrival of the Imperial and Royal flotillas seems to 
have been enough to prevent the Russian operation, whereupon the bulk of the flotilla went off to 
Ofenpest, 800 kilometers away, for overhaul. The minesweeping units carried out a follow-up 
search on the former Serbian bank on the way up.” ? 
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A monitor division remained in the border guard service off Rustschuk, to which a "land 
group" composed of artillery and searchlight detachments was permanently assigned during the 
winter; in the other Bulgarian ports, a total of five armed steamers, supported by our own and 
German motorboats, were left to guard and secure the Bulgarian shore against surprise attacks 
that were being prepared by the Russians on Romanian soil and were to be carried out by 
Russian-Serbian bands against the only extremely weakly protected land communications. 

The presence of the above-mentioned part of our flotilla in the Bulgarian ports not only 
achieved its military purpose, but also contributed greatly to raising the reputation of the 
Quadruple Alliance in general; under their influence, the transport of grain from Romania to the 
central states also proceeded smoothly, despite occasional friction with the Romanian authorities. 

When the Danube was freed from ice in the spring of 1916, the repaired units of the 
flotilla again went to Ruschuk, where the new patrol boats followed. Since Bulgaria lacked even 
the most modest technical means, a workshop of the Hungarian State Railways in Orsova, where 
the main section of the flotilla, consisting of train ships, remained, was equipped to such an 
extent that at least minor repairs could be carried out without the long journey there and back to 
Budapest. 

The sunken older “Temes” was raised in the summer of 1916 and brought to Budapest for 
repairs. 

The increasingly unreliable attitude of Romania led to the establishment of a better 
protected base of operations than the completely open Ruschuk offered, in the spacious Belene 
Channel, which is adjacent to the now classic crossing point of Sistow and is formed by islands 
off the Bulgarian shore, and already offers a certain natural shot. In the course of August, the 
A.O.K. also sent the material necessary for possible future operations against Romania for large 
war bridges and a stronger pioneer formation. The anchorage in the Belene Channel was also to 
serve as a port of refuge for merchant ships of the Quadruple Alliance that were en route in the 
event of a state of war with Romania.”° 
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The whole arrangement proved to be very successful because the military and auxiliary 
equipment to be provided by Austria-Hungary was assembled in good time and at one of the 
most militarily important points on the lower Danube without the great dangers that would have 
been posed by forcing the Iron Gate after the opening of hostilities by Romania. As a safeguard 
against the Romanian flotilla, which was strong in terms of its material resources and was 
stationed at Galak, the Danube flotilla had prepared a barrier of observation mines at Lelek, a 
little upstream of Ruftschuk, and most of them were laid unnoticed by the Romanians, and the 
flotilla's "land group" was moved there to fire on it. With the exception of the "Almos", which 
remained at Kladovo with a few small boats, the armed steamers had also been moved to Belene. 

Late in the evening of August 27th, before the declaration of war made in Vienna at 9 
p.m. was known or could have been known on the Danube flotilla, the Romanians opened 
hostilities against the flotilla by firing a torpedo, but only a tow loaded with flammable materials 
fell victim to the attack. The dispatch from the A.O.K. about the declaration of war only arrived 
an hour later. The flotilla responded to the attack the next day by bombarding the militarily 
important objects in Giurgevo and set off for Belene in two squadrons, the first of which also 
escorted the Austrian, Hungarian and German merchant ships off Ruchuk. Two Romanian 
motorboats and a minelayer were destroyed on the way. The blockade at Lelek was completed in 
a few hours. On the morning of August 28th, "Almos" forced its way through the Iron Gates 
under heavy Romanian fire, bombarding the military and naval establishments in front of and 
around Turnseverin, and reached Orsova with the older patrol boats sent ahead, from where the 
training ships had already departed in the direction of Semendria. "Almos" and its small boats 
successfully participated in the defense of the Orsova-Ogradina sector and in the subsequent 
advance. 

Bulgaria only entered a state of war against Romania three days after the Romanian 
attack on the Danube flotilla.” 
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The hopes of our flotilla crews of finally being able to compete with ships in battle 
remained unfulfilled, because the Romanian flotilla remained downstream of the Bulgarian 
border and, in order to cover its rear during operations on the banks of the Dobrudscha, as it 
turned out a month after the declaration of war, a powerful river obstacle had been erected at 
Kalimok, consisting of several mine lines, barriers made of rammed pilots (pilings) and anchored 
rows of beams, and well defended by artillery, without a passage gate, which would not have 
been possible to clear without possession of both banks. This great caution on the part of the 
Romanian side is certainly a tribute to the Austro-Hungarian flotilla that should not be 
underestimated. 

The latter did not remain idle, despite the fact that no operations were to be carried out to 
support the allies advancing against Dobrudja for the time being. In several raids against 
Zimnicea, Turnu Magarele and Corabia, undertaken despite strong Romanian resistance, they 
caused considerable damage to the enemy's port facilities and shipping material, and on these 
occasions also took back numerous Austrian and Hungarian ships seized by the Romanians, 
some of them still fully loaded. The disarmed Russian steamers were also destroyed in Corabia. 

Since the Belene Canal was within the range of fire of the heavy batteries erected in the 
area of Zimnicea opposite, there were several gun battles between monitor groups and these in 
September. Neither the Romanian bombardments nor the mass air raids caused any damage. The 
"land group" belonging to the Danube Flotilla that remained at Lelek also had several 
opportunities to successfully use its guns against the enemy artillery in Giurgevo. 

Meanwhile, the army units made up of Germans, Bulgarians and Turks, in which Austria- 
Hungary was only represented by artillery and aircraft, had taken Tutrakan and Silistria. A 
transfer of troops estimated at one division by the Romanians at Rjahovo on October Ist gave the 
Danube Flotilla the opportunity to intervene energetically, which decided the failure of the 
Romanian attempt to attack the Allies from behind. 
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A success would have had the most serious consequences for the continuation of operations in 
the Dobrudja. 

The preparations for the crossing escaped the attention of the Bulgarian river guards. The 
flotilla command only received information from the industrious commander of their land group 
stationed about 20 kilometers upstream of Rjahovo, Hauptmann Kellner, when the Romanian 
vanguard had actually reached the right bank and the construction of a pontoon bridge was in full 
swing. The first measure taken by the mine detachment remaining in Lelek, to bring drifting 
mines to a suitable point by land, release them there and thereby interrupt the construction of the 
bridge, failed due to unfavorable winds. A group of monitors and patrol boats, hastily prepared 
under the command of Fregattenkapitaéns Masjon, could not set sail until late at night due to 
stormy, rainy weather that made any hope of success impossible. The approximately 80 
kilometer stretch from Belene to Rjahovo presented serious difficulties due to the low water level, 
the many sandbanks, not to mention the danger of mine contamination. However, the patrol boat 
group in front, led by Linienschiffsleutnant Bublay, managed to get close to the pontoon bridge 
at 8 a.m. on October 2nd and subjected it and the troops just crossing to devastating fire, while 
they themselves came under heavy artillery and rifle fire from both banks. After an hour of bitter 
fighting, "Barfch" and "Viza" had completely used up their ammunition and had to withdraw 
from the area of fire; the crossing was interrupted, however. In their place, the monitors 
“Bodrog” and “Körös” arrived at around 10:30 a.m., struggling through the narrow channel, and 
despite crossfire from the Romanian batteries that had already been alerted, they began to fight 
against the troops and further destroy the pontoon bridge. The Romanian batteries could not be 
fired upon because they were well covered. Due to the extremely limited freedom of movement 
in the narrow channel, the battle, which lasted until 3 p.m., was very unequal.” 
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The Romanian batteries were already well-armed and the monitors suffered heavy damage, 
which forced them to retreat at the specified hour. The bridge was so badly shot up that it would 
be some time before it could be made usable again, and the crossing of further troops was 
impossible. In response to the continuous radio reports, the flotilla command had, in the course 
of October 2nd, even before a dispatch from the High Command of Mackensen had arrived 
emphasizing the decisive importance of the flotilla action, prepared two further monitor groups 
under the command of Korvettenkapitains Wulff to relieve those in the fight and provided them 
with further means to completely destroy the bridge, i.e. weighted barges and mines. The 
complete destruction of the bridge, which had been rigged during the night of the 2nd to the 3rd, 
was only achieved on the 3rd of October by driving mines from the barges, and now the fire of 
the newly arrived monitors could be turned to attack the batteries and troops. Both of these 
measures cut off the retreat of the remnants of the Romanians remaining on the Bulgarian bank 
and enabled the allies to reoccupy Rjahovo. The bold attempt by the Romanians, who were 
forced to use the bulk of their artillery power against the monitors, ended in complete failure; 
only fragments of the crossed division reached the left bank in boats during the night of the 4th 
of October. A report about the approach of the Romanian flotilla turned out to be false. The 
monitors' action on October 3rd was made more difficult not only by the precise fire of the 
Romanian batteries, which were now completely blocked, but also by the enemy's masses of 
floating mines and even torpedo launches from land. 

The return of the flotilla units to the Belene Channel after the brilliant completion of their 
task turned out to be a special undertaking, as the Romanians had blocked the access downstream 
by a battery erected under fire on an island off Zimnicea and by minefields laid in the dark. 
"Bodrog" and "Körös" had managed to enter the Belene Channel on the evening of October 3rd, 
before the blockade was completed. The detachment under Corvette Captain Wulff had to make 
a stopover in Lelek.™ 
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The Danube Flotilla Command suggested to the superior German section command of Sistov 
that the island be taken by surprise. This was carried out on the morning of October 8th with the 
help of the monitor group remaining in the Belene Channel and the armed steamers of the mine 
department pushed forward from Lelek to the edge of the minefield, by a company each of 
Austro-Hungarian pioneers and German militia. It was a complete success and brought in 
considerable booty in the form of material and prisoners of war. After the minefield had been 
cleared, all the flotilla units that had been involved in the operation against Rjahovo returned to 
their base that afternoon and, while they were waiting, brought with them tugboats loaded with 
petrol, petroleum and coal that had been captured in a bold surprise attack in Giurgiu on the night 
of October 4th to 5th. The millions of dollars worth of these more than covered the cost of 
repairs to the badly damaged monitors "Bodrog", "Körös", "Szamos" and the patrol boats 
"Barsch" and "Viza". 

After the eventful first decade of October, there was a longer break up to the crossing at 
Siftov, filled with smaller, quite successful operations against the Romanian shore and island 
positions, initially the flotilla base and bombardment of the enemy artillery in the area of 
Zimnicea. The deployment of an Austro-Hungarian aviation detachment made some of these 
tasks easier. To support the crossing, the fleet command had already deployed a detachment of 
around 200 sailors as rowers for some time, similar to the one before Belgrade. 

Another operation that took place during this break was the laying of a contact mine 
barrier at Silistria, in order to make it more difficult for the Romanian flotilla to carry out any 
operation against the flank and rear of the allies. The mines had to be transported overland and 
laid in Silistria with the most modest of means - and this was done during an artillery battle that 
was just taking place. 

The course of the operations on land meant that the crossing could not begin until 
November 23rd.°! 
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As the Romanians had meanwhile been forced to withdraw some forces from the Zimnicea area, 
the crossing took place with less resistance than expected, although it was made difficult by thick 
fog. The Danube flotilla covered the left wing of the crossing troops, fought down the enemy 
batteries in the area of the crossing points on the 24th and cleared the riverbank of the enemy. It 
then split up. Two monitor groups went upstream, one of them occupied Corabia, the other began 
to clear the fairway towards the Iron Gates, a third group supported the crossing of the allied 
troops at Giurgevo. 

The 350-kilometer stretch from Corabia to Iron Gate was cleared in a record time of 6 
days, as a group led by "Almos" consisting of the two smaller armed steamers "Csobancz" and 
"Szigliget", some motorboats and two army engineer platoons, carried out the same task, starting 
at the Iron Gate, on the way down after the advance of our own troops beyond Turn-Severin. The 
Danube flotilla had thus opened the shipping route for the second time. 

The shipyard in Turn-Severin had been occupied by the Austro-Hungarian Navy and 
since it had been completely neglected by the Romanian state administration for years and much 
had been delayed, efforts had to be made to make it operational again as quickly as possible, 
which the Austro-Hungarian naval administration immediately set about in recognition of the 
urgent need for a repair facility. In anticipation, it should be noted that the German Supreme 
Army Command made the settlement of this urgent matter with the A.O.K. very difficult by 
claiming ownership of the establishment as being located in the area of the German military 
administration in Romania, with the clearly recognizable intention of securing a future location 
for German private industry at this important point, and by stubbornly maintaining its position 
regardless of the military and practical reasons put forward by us. The negotiations dragged on 
until March 1917 and ended with a compromise which, although it imposed more burdens than 
rights on the Austro-Hungarian Navy, nevertheless gave it the opportunity to do something 
outstanding in the interests of the entire shipping industry - 90 percent of which, apart from the 
Imperial and Royal Danube Flotilla, flew the Austrian or Hungarian flag. 
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The German Supreme Army Command had to acknowledge this just a few months later. 

The parts of the Danube Flotilla sent downstream supported the advance by repeatedly 
intervening in the fighting until Oltenika was taken on December 8th, after which they moved to 
Rustschuk. 

The river mine division, reinforced by the pioneer platoons from Ostrovo, now set about 
the arduous task of clearing the route from Rustschuk to Harsova-Giurgeni of Romanian and 
their own no longer required barriers at Lelek and Silistria and completed this despite the short 
days and unfavourable weather conditions, covering 257 kilometres in 19 days, by the end of 
December. 

The flotilla base in the Belene channel was cleared, the flotilla units in need of overhaul 
went to Turn-Severin and Ofenpest, a monitor group remained in close contact with the Allied 
occupation army in the lower Danube even over the winter. Units sent to Harsova and the Braila 
area had to face serious dangers there due to ice drifts. 

When the river was freed of ice in 1917, the Danube Flotilla returned to its post in the 
lower Danube, this time with its main station at Braila. No major fighting took place, but there 
were several opportunities to carry out mine operations against the Russian positions using the 
route overland from the main river; the Romanian monitors remained invisible as before. 

"Temes" returned to service completely repaired and partially rebuilt, and her successor 
was renamed "Bosnia". In September, "Inn" sank north of Braila after hitting a mine, probably 
drifting from one of the many tributaries. The worthy flotilla chief of staff, Mar von Forster, was 
killed in the accident. However, she was raised again under the direction of the ship's 
commander, Kkpt. Leschanowsky, and brought to Budapest for repairs before the end of the year. 
"Maros" was decommissioned. 
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In 1918, after the peace treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, the Danube Flotilla was 
given new tasks. On the lower Danube, only river policing was to be carried out, which was not 
without friction in view of the attitude adopted by Romania and the newly raised Bulgarian 
claims. On the other hand, the advance of the Allies into the Ukraine made it necessary to 
support the restoration of order in the Ukrainian port cities and along the rivers flowing into the 
Black Sea by means of floating means of power. Furthermore, in order to resume shipping in the 
Black Sea, it was essential not only to remove the mine danger remaining from the war and to at 
least create safe shipping lanes, but also to make the fleet of merchant ships found in that sea, 
many of which belonged to the Quadrilateral Alliance states, usable again as quickly as possible. 

Given the impossibility of sending seagoing vessels from home to the Black Sea, the only 
solution was to hastily adapt the ships of the Danube Flotilla, which could only be made 
seaworthy, and to have them make the crossing to Odessa across the Black Sea, which was 
notorious for its sudden storms and steep waves. 

Lighter units were also used for mine searches in the sea areas that fell to Austria- 
Hungary, while in other areas German vessels brought from Constantinople were used for the 
same purpose. 

The section of the Danube Flotilla that had left for Odessa and which, for the duration of 
its absence from the Danube, was out of the command of the Mackensen High Command or the 
A.O. 2, which was part of the Austro-Hungarian army operating in the Ukraine, and after a 
successful crossing took up the maritime military port protection service and made several trips 
into the rivers. From the crews of the Danube Flotilla and other naval personnel provided by the 
fleet command, crews were set up for the seagoing vessels, some of which had been captured 
(such as the Italian gunboat "Archimede") and some of which had been acquired, and these 
vessels were made operational.” 
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In this way, although with the utmost effort, it was possible to create a suitable replacement for 
the naval services that had been provided by the Danube Flotilla until then by September, 
whereupon the Black Sea flotilla division returned to the Danube. 

The disaster that was coming from the southeast for the Central Powers also swept the 
Danube Flotilla along with it. Recalled to protect Hungary, from which the majority of its crews 
came, it hoisted the Hungarian flag in Budapest at the same moment that the naval fleet was 
handed over to Yugoslavia, greeted by the enthusiastic cheers of the population, until the dictates 
of the victors in the World War were fulfilled in it too.” 
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IV. Fleet Command, Command Relationships in the Danube Flotilla 


The organisation and position of the Austro-Hungarian fleet command that existed until 
the spring of 1918 was based on Tegetthoff's design. Often criticized for combining operational 
and purely administrative powers, it nevertheless withstood the toughest test of the war and was 
actually only changed because of a personnel issue. The only answer to this is that the best 
organisation is probably unviable without the addition of suitable people. It is noteworthy that, in 
contrast to Austria-Hungary, the German fleet, according to the opinion of qualified German 
experts, lacked a unified Supreme Naval Command - a circumstance that, for example, was not 
taken into account in the case of the Austro-Hungarian fleet for example, Grand Admiral Tirpitz 
attributes the ultimately fatal failure to seize the opportunity to inspect the battle fleet while it 
was still in a fresh spirit. Only at the last minute, in September 1918, when it was obviously too 
late in terms of the material resources and the spirit of the crews, did a German admiral receive 
the authority that had already been confirmed to our fleet commander at the beginning of the war. 

Before he decided to make the radical change in the situation of the fleet command in the 
spring of 1918, Emperor Karl consulted Admiral Archduke Karl Stefan and the German Admiral 
Count Montecuccoli. The former, with whose retirement from active service in 1895 the Navy 
had lost a personality born to be a leader because of his incomparable talent, stayed away from 
military affairs during the war, devoting himself to the care of blind invalids, and was only sent 
to investigate the causes of the mutiny in Cattaro.®© 
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It is known that in his younger years he was an opponent of the dual position of naval 
commander, because of the shackles that were placed on the future fleet commander's 
enthusiasm by the struggle to see through the demands of the parliamentary representatives. It 
cannot therefore be denied that he was in favor of division, although the war conditions, and 
especially those at the time in question, did not allow any comparison with those he had only 
experienced in peacetime. It is difficult to assume that Admiral Count Monte Cuccoli, who had 
been at the head of the fleet for nine years and had used his dual position with iron energy clearly 
in the interests of the fleet commander during the war, would change his views. He was no 
longer strong enough to take up the leading position again, even in view of the eye disease that 
was common in old age. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that Emperor Karl had already formed a firm opinion when 
he appointed the three high-ranking naval officers to whom the functions of flag officer at the 
highest disposal, chief of the naval section and fleet commander were assigned. The 
reorganization, which was ordered by a short fleet order, suffered from the factual error that the 
Supreme Commander himself was burdened with a responsibility that was technically impossible 
to bear, while that of the admiral placed at his disposal but geographically separated from him 
was not sufficiently clearly defined, and finally that of the fleet commander was curtailed to the 
same extent as his freedom of action. Nowhere else can the making of great decisions be 
necessary in an instant as at sea. In fact, it was therefore only to be regretted that larger 
operations could from then on only be undertaken with the highest level of approval, quite apart 
from the ambiguity of the term "larger". Even with a smaller operation at sea, the possibility 
must be taken into account that it will result in the need to immediately deploy all available 
forces. 

The connection between the A.O.K., the highest army posts in the southwest and 


southeast, and the fleet command was provided by assigned naval and general staff officers." 
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With regard to the main naval ports of Pola and Trieste, a significant simplification for the 
interaction of land and naval forces was that in both ports admirals also commanded the land; the 
naval port of Cattaro had always been under the command of a general, Sebenico under that of 
an admiral, who in turn was subordinate to the general in charge of the coastal sector command 
in all local military emergencies in his district. At the beginning of the war, discrepancies arising 
from the wording of outdated service regulations regarding the operational use of naval forces 
and their crews in Cattaro were regulated by the A.O.K. in such a way that the fleet command 
was given complete freedom of disposal over the operational fleet. 

The Danube flotilla was subordinate to the army posts that commanded the respective 
operational areas; this led to them being placed under the command of the German High 
Command Mackensen from autumn 1915 to the second half of 1918, with the exception of the 
first 8 months of 1916, when the A.O.K. had direct control over them. In the second half of 1918 
they were under the command of the A.O.K., and the detachment detached in the Ukraine was 
under the command of the K. and K. Army Command there. The frictions that arose in places 
during the Serbian campaign in 1914 and were soon overcome arose from the rapid changes in 
the army commands, which often lacked the material time to find out about the capabilities.” 
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V. Maritime law 


Although Austria and Hungary were more or less affected by England's denial of the 
most important principles of international maritime law (establishment of the concept of a war 
zone at sea instead of an emotional blockade and harassment of neutral flags through the 
arbitrary establishment of lists of prohibited goods, relocation of mail and many other things), 
the naval command, whose opinion on all questions of a maritime law nature was recognized by 
the Supreme War Command as authoritative, nevertheless always adhered to the strictest 
observance of the Hague Convention. 

The connection to the German action in the submarine war was made in the clear and 
incontestable knowledge that in this case, as never before, emergency law had to be applied, 
justified by the enemy's violation and the nature of a new weapon. 

While the English, French and Italians bombarded undefended lighthouses that had no 
military value at all, Austro-Hungarian ships never fired a shot and naval aircraft never fired a 
bomb against anything other than fortified points or objects that were obviously of military value! 
The coincidence that was used to stir up sentiment against us, namely that a valuable painting of 
the Madonna degli Scalzi church, just 80 metres from the central railway station, was destroyed 
in Venice and that another time a bomb accidentally fell on the pavement of St Mark's Square, 
does not change this. 

At sea, Austria-Hungary has repeatedly shown how highly it respected the spirit of 
international rules regarding the protection of the wounded and sick. For example, in January 
1916, a steamer sailing under the Italian flag was brought to Cattaro. 
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As it was actually being used as a hospital ship, it was released along with its crew, although it 
did not meet all the internationally prescribed formalities. 

Our submarines cruising in the Mediterranean had had repeated opportunities to sink 
steamers that were misusing the hospital ship badges, as the sworn statements of prisoners of war 
who had escaped from Salonika confirmed that the majority of the supplies for the Entente 
troops there were carried out under the guise of the Red Cross! The escaped prisoners of war had 
themselves helped to unload ammunition and other war supplies from the steamers that had all 
the external badges for hospital ships, and the draught of the heavily loaded ships alone could 
have been considered sufficient proof of their misuse. Our submarines always followed their 
strict orders conscientiously, however difficult it was for their commanders to take the disguised 
ammunition transporters into consideration. 

The Russians also liked to transport ammunition and war material to the Romanian field 
army in Serbia on the Danube under the guise of the Red Cross! 

We received little thanks for our loyalty. On March 18, 1916, a French submarine fired 
two torpedoes in bright sunshine at the hospital steamer "Elektra," which had been marked in 
accordance with all the rules. The first of these torpedoes hit. The steamer was salvaged, but 
there were several deaths. The statement issued by the authoritative French authority was limited 
to the report of the submarine commander that the "bad weather" had prevented the "Elektra" 
from being recognized as a hospital ship, and that he had only launched one torpedo. Both of 
these were blatant untruths! 

One year later, the harmless coastal steamer "Zagreb", which provided the sparse traffic 
between the island's population, was sunk without warning, resulting in a greater loss of life. 

The steamer "Baron Call", which had been in service as a hospital ship in southern 
Dalmatia and Albania for years, seems to have exerted a particular attraction on the Italian pilots 
and submariners.”° 
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In the summer of 1917 he was attacked by pilots and a year later by pilots and submarines, 
fortunately unsuccessfully, and this despite his impeccable badges and bright sunshine! 

The protests raised each time were unsuccessful, our opponents were convinced that they 
could do anything in the name of the praised humanity! 

This section also includes our behavior during the rescue of the crew of the sinking 
Turbine ", the rescue of the crew of the "Foucault" by two seaplanes and the reception of the 
crews of the English surveillance steamers on May 15, 1917, compared with the attitude of the 
French fleet towards the sinking “Zenta". Despite the extreme haste required or other 
aggravating circumstances, our troops still had time to fish out those who had become 
defenseless. 

Finally, a word about the kidnapping of some dignitaries from S. Giorgio di Lisa as 
"hostages" by the French in the autumn of 1914. 

One would probably search in vain in the international legal statutes on naval warfare for 
a way to excuse, let alone justify, this arbitrary act. So the only option is to use gentle force to 
gain a closer insight into the mood of the island's population and to sow a political seed by 
returning the hostages with a false gesture of chivalry! ”! 
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The mutinies that had occurred on land, not only in Austria-Hungary, but also in France 
and Italy, and in the German Navy, had also occurred in the Imperial and Royal Fleet, the course 
of which has already been mentioned earlier. In view of the boastfulness of the enemy 
propaganda, which used the richest and most dubious means, about its own successes in this area, 
it is superfluous to mention them more than a mere mention. The many intelligent and even more 
semi-intelligent elements on the large ships condemned to inactivity were more easily 
susceptible to disruptive influences due to the monotony of their entire lives, and they also found 
the strict ship discipline more difficult over such a long period of time than their comrades on the 
smaller units, which were constantly occupied with dangerous and therefore stimulating tasks. 
However, the change of a large part of the crew of a large ship is equivalent to a longer or shorter 
reduction in its combat value, while on the other hand a man coming from a high-deck ship on a 
torpedo boat needs weeks of acclimatization. Personnel changes between the operationally 
inactive, large ships and the smaller units in continuous, very strenuous service, whose crews 
require special training, could therefore only be carried out to the bare minimum and, what must 
not be overlooked, if they were possible at all, usually did not benefit the most active units. 

The trial against the mutineers of Cattaro could not be completed, but the preliminary 
investigation and the questioning in the main investigation undoubtedly revealed the interaction 
of radical socialist and Yugoslav influences. 
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The former came from within the monarchy, the latter were largely made up of Montenegrins 
employed as workers in the Gulf of Cattaro. Their employment as workers had been granted only 
reluctantly by the naval authorities at the urgent request of the General Government of 
Montenegro as an emergency measure for its unemployed population. Among these expensive 
voyagers, in keeping with the penchant for politics inherent in every Montenegrin, there were 
numerous disseminators of the doctrine of golden freedom, which must be granted to the South 
Slavs once they are united. Since thorough monitoring proved to be completely impossible, the 
communication between the Montenegrin workers and the workers supplied by the crews of the 
large ships also had a damaging effect on the less intelligent part of the sailors, who in turn were 
used by the more intelligent elements who had been trained to carry out the revolution. 

If it is claimed with reference to Germany that the revolution came from the fleets, this is 
by no means true for Austria-Hungary and must be corrected by saying that the many intelligent 
elements who came from the disbanded fleet only made themselves known in public after the 
revolution.” 
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VII. Material 


The most concise description of the activities of the existing Imperial and Royal Navy 
during the World War would be incomplete without a word about material. 

There was of course no question of further implementation of an already established 
construction program for the seagoing fleet, and one had to be glad that the construction of the 
torpedo vessels and deep-sea torpedo boats that had already been ordered could be completed 
quickly; only for the Danube Flotilla could an exception be made, which was made easier by the 
relatively modest amount of material required, the simplicity of the work to be done and the 
location of the shipyards in Linz and Budapest, which was safe from enemy interference, and 
which received considerable reinforcements during the war itself. 

With regard to two of the most important naval assets, submarines and seaplanes, which 
were constantly being given new opportunities and tasks as the naval war became more and more 
clearly defined as guerrilla warfare, Austria-Hungary was, so to speak, completely unprepared in 
material terms at the outbreak of war. 

Of the few submarine types tested by our officers and crews, the one from the Germania 
shipyard was the most suitable and, since domestic production was not possible for various 
reasons, including the usual shortage of budgetary resources, five boats were under construction 
at that shipyard in a more or less advanced state. In view of the difficulties of transporting them 
over land, which were considered insurmountable at the time, they were handed over to Germany 
when the war broke out, while serious construction work based on German plans was only just 
beginning at three domestic shipyards.” 
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The complexity of the whole task of producing an efficient, reliable submarine was clear in 
advance, but there was also hope that the many difficulties arising, particularly from the 
cooperation of several different branches of industry, would be mastered. The Italian declaration 
of war necessitated the relocation and division of the most promising shipyard in Monfalcone, 
which in itself caused a very significant loss of time and inevitably also of material. 

At the other two inland shipyards, the fact that the workers had to be specialized first was 
felt to be extremely time-consuming from the outset; many of the components they produced 
turned out to be unusable, and their failure meant lost time and the need for new material. This 
resulted in delays in the first years of the war, and when at last, at the end of the third year, a 
comprehensive organization and distribution of the total production of the monarchy and of the 
supplies from outside, which had been modest from the start and were constantly decreasing, had 
been initiated, the lack of trained workers or at least workers sufficiently qualified for 
specialization began to become very noticeable for the Navy as a result of the exhaustion of 
human resources for the army. Despite the help from Germany, which itself had to make the 
greatest efforts with regard to submarines and could therefore not supply very large numbers and 
could only supply smaller types, the number of our submarines, of which we only had six in 
August 1914, reached around a quarter of a hundred in the course of the war. The knowledge of 
this number may surprise many, but it also shows how highly the achievements of the crews 
must be valued, who provided coastal protection with the boats that were repeatedly repaired, 
improved and finally 100% rebuilt and who also successfully participated in the intensified 
submarine war, and this at a time when the enemy's countermeasures had reached the level of 
variety and effectiveness discussed earlier. 

The situation was similar, but perhaps even worse, for naval aviation.” 
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Here the army's needs, which naturally had to be taken into account first, became apparent. The 
importance and needs of the army and navy grew, one could say, from month to month, in short 
to such an extent that the domestic production of aircraft and their various accessories, which 
was being pursued with extreme effort, could no longer keep up. This was especially true for the 
naval types. Here too, wealthy Germany helped out as much as it could. 

We did not use airships in the Adriatic; the meteorological and terrain conditions of the 
Dalmatian coast are the most unfavourable. (Italy had only had bad experiences with attempts to 
attack by airships and eventually only used them to monitor the Otranto Strait. The German 
airship "L 52", based at Jamboli in Bulgaria, never returned from its only foray into southern 
Italy.) 

The stock of naval guns of all calibres proved sufficient and allowed light and medium 
guns to be given to the army; heavy guns, taken from reserves and from ships that had been 
disarmed in the last year of the war, were repeatedly offered to the army, but their use failed due 
to the lack of land-based gun carriages, which the navy did not have and which would have been 
the army's responsibility to provide. The fleet was also able to help out to some extent with small 
arms in the first months of the war, although the total number of available guns vanished when 
measured against the army's requirements. The question of ammunition was an important chapter. 
Grand Admiral Haus took the army's great needs and the difficulties into account. The 
production of gunpowder, which was a serious concern during the first two years, was taken into 
account by the strictest economy in the use of heavy naval artillery (*) and, as already 
highlighted in the example of the spring of 1916, for this reason it avoided combat operations 
that were merely sham or did not promise a worthwhile result. 

The consumption of sea mines, which played such a large role in defence and attack, 
could only be covered with difficulty, particularly because of the quantities of explosive charges. 


*) One shot from a 30.5 cm (12”) gun uses 140 kg (308 Ibs) of gunpowder!” 
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For a while, the Danube flotilla made do with reworking and improvising from the material taken 
from the enemy, which was, however, very mixed in origin. An apparently minor issue, but in 
reality a very important one for naval purposes, was the coverage of the need for wire rope for 
mine anchors and barricades (Protective nets of various sizes, floating approach obstacles). The 
many mountain railways consumed such quantities that from the second half of 1917 onwards 
there was a noticeable shortage for the fleet and especially the Albanian roads entrusted to its fire. 

The Pola Naval Arsenal and its branch in the Gulf of Cattaro, the former also mainly 
designed for repairs, were always fully occupied and, in addition to the warships, had to take 
over heavily damaged army transport and hospital steamers, whereby the latter was always in 
great haste, due to the notoriously poor health conditions in Albania. 

Fortunately, thanks to the partial mobilization of the Navy in 1909 and 1912, larger 
stocks of fuel and machine consumables were available. For shipping purposes, it was known 
that the country had always had to rely on the import of coal from England, which could not be 
obtained in the same quality from within the country or only in very insufficient quantities at 
much higher prices. But when sea traffic was suddenly cut off, they resorted to Westphalian coal 
and, for port purposes, the lower-quality coal from the interior, including Bosnia, while the need 
for liquid fuel was met from the reserves in Galicia that had escaped Russian destruction. In 
1917, both coal and fuel oil deteriorated significantly. The production of the former fell while 
demand on land increased, and with regard to the latter, Germany and Austria-Hungary were 
dependent on Galician production alone after the reserves in Galicia were exhausted until crude 
oil production in Romania was revived.” 
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Only through special economic measures, as already mentioned, coupled with extreme frugality, 
was it possible to hold out until 1918, when the disarmament of larger ships reduced the need. 

From these few remarks it can be seen how much the material side already forced the 
respective fleet commander to adapt to the unavoidable necessities of the task of active coastal 
gunfire that was incumbent upon him, and how unjustified any accusation would be that the 
former Austro-Hungarian fleet had missed an opportunity to act.’ 
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VIII. Conclusion 


Has the Austro-Hungarian Navy fulfilled its task? 

To this, even with the most conscientious self-criticism, the answer is a heart-warming 
yes! 

The navy effectively covered the coast, made the continuation of the campaign in Albania 
possible and thus fulfilled its purpose with regard to Austria-Hungary in particular; but far 
beyond that - and this is its meritorious contribution to the World War - it tied up and tangibly 
fought considerable English and French and all of the Italian naval forces in the Mediterranean, 
created the precondition for the submarine trade war there and contributed to it as much of its 
own as was appropriate to its strength. Their battleships, wisely kept together - and this should be 
made clear again to all incorrigible doubters - were ready to support the small war, and the fear 
of seeing them appear on the battlefield in an operation against a point on the east coast played a 
decisive role in the incomprehensible passivity of our overwhelmingly strong opponents - even if 
they suppress the humiliating admission with great words! 

The achievement of the Danube flotilla is even more striking: it covered and helped to 
accomplish three major river crossings, two near Belgrade, one near Sistov and a smaller one 
near Giurgiu, held the Serbs up at a critical time on the right bank of the Sava, thwarted the 
success of a dangerous thrust in the rear and flank of Mackensen's army, twice cleared the great 
WEN Y of the Danube and finally provided assistance in the Black Sea and in the Russian 
rivers. 
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Fate has destroyed Austria-Hungary, its navy has been shattered into pieces, which the 
old war enemies are dividing up as trophies and which the newly created states are quarreling 
over. 

Nothing can speak louder than such covetousness that the youngest of the Austro- 
Hungarian army has passed the toughest test with dignity.*° 
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Advertisement 


Pocket book of the war 
by Lieutenant Captain (ret.) D. B. Wey 
XXth year 1921. Price approx. 

The collapse of the German fleet interrupted the (text missing) 

annual publication in 1901. The constant inquiries from outside circles, the increasing 
technical difficulties and the desire to not miss a work whose richness and reliability was 
recognized throughout Germany and abroad, led to the publication of a new year, which has been 
brought up to date and provides information on the shipwreck of every ship since the beginning 
of the war. Of the earlier years, years VIII, X and XII are still available at 10 marks each, years 
XII and XV at 12 marks each, years XVII at 16 marks, years XIX. to M. 18.-. 


Four years in Russian chains 
Personal experiences. By Helene Hörschelmann. 
Price stapled M. 12.-, born M. 20.-. 

In breathless excitement we follow the author's path through Mostau's hospitals and 
offices, into prison and on the escape to the German positions. Through all these adventurous 
descriptions, however, the author's uplifting and inspiring, all-contradictory love for her German 
brothers and her old homeland always shines through. The silent suffering of the poor German 
prisoners of war, as well as the self-sacrificing love of the Baltic helpers, touch every heart in the 
same way. 


The mass murder in the Romanian prison hell of Sipote 
Bon Pastor Hans Krieger 2nd edition. Price stapled M. 2.-. 
The most shocking thing that has been reported so far about the fate of prisoners is 
described here. Of 17,000 German and Austrian prisoners, only 4,000 survived this hell in which 
their comrades were tortured to death in the most terrible torture. 


World Freemasonry - World Revolution - World Republic 
An investigation into the origins and final goals of the World War 

by Dr. Friedr. Wichtl (Vienna) 8th edition. Price stapled: M. 20.-, hardback: M. 26.- 

No book has attracted the attention of politically interested circles of the German people 
as quickly as this one. It provides a deep insight into the disastrous machinations of the 
international lodges. Dr. Wichtl's book, which is not very comprehensive on the surface but 
nevertheless rich in content, stands out from the mass of mostly one-sided, skewed and distorted 
publications and revelations about the World War. Only those who possess this value will gain a 
true insight into the connections deliberately concealed by the secret clique that rules the world. 
(Political and anthropological monthly journal.)*" 
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